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HELP WHEN YOU NEED IT...ON 


INVENTORIES 


TABULATING... in any emergency, you can 
count on SUTUAPTISTICAL to take care of your 
tabulating requirements. Remember, ST VPISTI- 
CAL operates the largest independent punched- 
card tabulating service in the country and has the 
skilled personnel to serve you quickly and eco- 


nomically, 


CALCULATING... .s1ArisTICAL’S facili- 
ties for caleulating provide the answer to the 
problems created by peak loads at inventory time. 
No personnel to hire and train, no equipment to 
buy—when you turn the job over to this ex- 


perienced organization. 


Cal 


Our 


tabulaling.Caleulaling lyping- 


(In Your Office or Ours) 


STATISTICAL TABULATING COMPANY 


Established 1933 . M. R. Notaro, President 


CHICAGO 4 


53 West Jackson Blvd. 
Phone HA. 7-2700 


NEW YORK 4 
50 Broadway 
Phone WH. 3-8383 


ST. LOUIS 1 
Arcade Building 
Phone CH. 5284 





TRAINING 
YOU CAN 


WITH Can f 
OR, 7 


@ When you are asked to recommend an accounting course, the educational background 
of the International Accountants Society, Inc., will give you complete confidence. The 
five men composing our Executive Educational Committee are responsible for [AS 
educational policies and activities. The sixteen Certified Public Accountants composing 
the TAS Faculty prepare text material, give consultation service, or grade exami- 
nation papers. Some give full time, other part time, to [AS work. Our Advisory Board 
consists of forty outstanding Certified Public Accountants, business executives, attor- 
neys, and educators, who counsel with the [AS Management, on request, about tech- 
nical accounting, educational, and business matters. 

The uniformly high caliber of these men is eloquent testimony to the quality of 
IAS training. 
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C.P.A.'s; Editor of “Contemporary Accounting. 
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{dditional information about this training will be sent to you in booklet form, on request. 
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INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 
A Correspondence School Since 1903 
209 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





Up-to-the-minute 
Guidance for 
Financial Officers 





Accountants’ Reports 


By William H. Bell, CPA. New Edi 


tion of this widely accepted work provides 


Fourth 


clear insight into objectives of accountants 
reports and 


the methods of the 
Cove nd ¢ 


ir preparation 
phase pes of reports, the book 


374 Pages. $7. 
MARKETING and 
Distribution Research 


By Lyndon O. Brown. Now volume 
all the 

for getting sales 
table 


result ir ss st mor fital I 


in one 


newest techniques and methods 
and distribution data which 
eration for 
This com 
f getting «de 
Markets, 
Distribu 

how-to-do-i 
put inte su¢ 


selling and manu 
prehensive 

Miucts, 
Sale n, Pricing 
Describes in 
th ilreads 
ind small firms. Tells how 


practical problems 


678 Pages. $5. 


Resolutions 
the Philadelphia 
reference, 


to apy 


89 Forms 


Corporate 


By Isabel Drummond, of 
Bar. Indispensable, time-saving 
abreast of all late developments in the law 
related to corporate resolutions. This practical 
ontains over 1,000 forms Gov 


ind important work 
\ requireme f modern cor 


ering virtua 
porate st resolutions 

ind federal 
versed. Invaluable 
suitable precedence and 
Discusses litigation ; 
erning reorganiza 


814 Pages. $10. 
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“They say it brings good luck!” 


The rabbit who finds a man’s foot probably considers 
himself a lot luckier than the chap who loses it. 
Opinions may differ on matters of luck. But there's no 
element of chance in deciding what Monroe should handle which 
figure job. That’s easy! Because whatever the figuring 
or accounting problem Monroe makes exactly the 
machine to handle it better. faster. and 


without nervous tension. too! 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! Star performer saves 
time, effort. Sturdy construction, long, 
trouble-free service Velvet Touch"* 
operation. Huge appetite for figures! 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


TOP VALUE! New 8 column with direct 
subtraction. Budget priced. ‘Velvet 
Touch"”* keyboard. Engineered to in- 
crease figure production, lessen fatigue. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! Simpie, fast, efficient! Like all 
Monroes, its Velvet Touch'’* is one reason 
why operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*’ VELVET TOUCH’ originated in 1935 to de 


scribe Monroe s matchless ease of oneration 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc.,General Offices, Orange,N. J. 





HOW MUCH FOR RESEARCH? 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


Would any of the readers of THE Con- 
TROLLER care to divulge confidentially 
and anonymously if that is their preference 

how they estimate the number of dollars 
to be spent on corporate research. Is it a 
percentage of sales? Is it an arbitrary 


amount? Is it a percentage of the past 
year's earnings ? 

Very likely any responses to this could 
be published in your issue and thereby 
prove helpful to more than one corporate 


controller and financial ofhcer. 
S.S 


Read. f THE CONTROLLER are invited 


1} henne 
uill be held confidential 


when presented in di 


The Edita: 


REGULATING UNION CONTRACTS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

These days we are all concerned about 
the disagreements of employers and em 
ployes The strike which is so often re 
sorted to seldom accomplishes anything 
except a loss of wagcs to the strikers 

Since time immemorial there have been 
ontracts governing the relations between 
persons, com 
transfers of property, construction, 


companies, etc., covering 
merce, 
ransportation ot goods, even marriage 
and divorce, and lately union and em 
ployer contracts. But the union and em 
ployer contracts do not operate the way 
the other contracts do 

It would seem to be in order for each 
of the and territories to enact 
laws governing union-employer contracts, 
which would require that misunderstand 
ings, grievances, etc., during the life of a 
contract would be referred to the courts, 
in the same manner as other contracts, o% 


States 


perhaps there should be special sections 
of the courts to handle union-employe: 
contracts. The states would provide that 
contract disputes be referred to the courts 


and that parties thereto would be bound 
by the court rulings and that there could 
be no strikes for any reason whatsoever 
at any time 


This probably would require the fed 


THE CONTROLLER. 


eral government to repeal all the laws 
affecting labor now on the books and 
place labor regulation entirely within 
state control. This would do away with 
national unions since no state would per- 
mit unions from outside the state to have 
any jurisdiction over its own citizens. It 
probably would require the federal gov 
ernment to enact laws to the effect that 
the interstate commerce laws do not ap- 
ply to labor. 

The unions, while deprived of national 
status, could maintain associations similar 
to that of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which could act as clear 
ing houses of information, etc., but would 
have no jurisdiction over the members 


- 
io 


BOOK MARKED 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Your September issue of THE CON 
TROLLER book: “Accounting 
Technique” by John N. Myer. Please ad 
vise where this book can be purchased or 
send the name and address of the pub- 


revicws a 


lisher. 
SAMUEL S. KRAGLER 


Butfalo, N. Y 


HANDLING EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Can you give me any information about 
current Corporate practices in connection 
with expense accounts ? 

J.D.G. 
»f THE CONn- 


In the Se f tember 1946 issue 


TROLLER (page 510) we carried a short 


American 


article based on a survey by the 
Management Association. In 
Dartnell Corporation has issued a report on 
“Salesmen's Automobile Expense Allow- 


‘and during 1948 reports were issued 


addition, the 
ances,” 
by the Poli y H Ade rs Se rvice Bureau of the 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company on 
Automobile Expense Allowance for 1948,” 
and by "Sales Management” magazine (No- 
vember 1, 1948 issue) in an article entitled 
“How to Compute Salesmen's Allowance in 
42 Areas.” 

The Editors 


RECIPROCATION FROM DOWN UNDER 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

Through the courtesy of one of our 
Councillors we have received a copy of a 
recent issue of THE CONTROLLER and we 
should like to congratulate you on the ex- 
cellence of that publication. It occurs to us 
that you may be interested in this Institute 
and we may be of some service to you in 
keeping you in touch with Australian in- 
dustrial developments. 

The Institute of Industrial Management 
is a non-political and non-profit-making 
organization of industrial and commercial 
companies and executives interested in 
modern and efficient management meth- 
ods. It arranges discussions, conference 
groups, study circles, research and the 
compilation and publication of data on the 
problems of management. 

An important part of the Institute's ac- 
tivities is the Personnel Advisory Service. 
The Personnel Advisory Officer is an in- 
dustrial psychologist whose concern is ad- 
vice and service in a consultant capacity to 
industrial organizations desirous of estab- 
lishing good human relations within their 
factorics or offices, and also research into 
personnel problems in Australian industry 
generally. 

The Institute is closely connected with 
similar organizations overseas, such as the 
American Management Association, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
the British Institute of Management. These 
bodies send us on a reciprocal basis all 
their reports, brochures and other publica- 
tions on subjects relating to management, 
and this material is kept readily available 
in our library for the benefit of members. 

Enclosed is a list of our publications is- 
sued during the last few years, and should 
you be interested in exchanging publica- 
tions with us, we shall be happy to put 
your name on our mailing list. In addition, 
we publish a monthly booklet, The Aastral- 
tan Management Review, which contains 
book reviews and abstracts of periodical 
literature received in the library. 

Under separate cover we are sending 
you some of our recent publications, which 
we hope will be of interest to you. 

A. STANLEY RIDLEY 

The Institute of Industrial Management 

Melbourne, Australia 


YOH On On COM- 
for THE CON 
booklets or 


We are happy é 
plimentary mailing list, both 
TROLLER and for any 
pamphlets which we release to our members. 


t 
The Editors 


to plac 


future 








OZALID copies 
time, money, labor! 


1. Duplicate file cards, letters, reports, drawings in see- 
onds! Just place them against one of the many types of Ozalid 
sensitized materials and feed them into the Ozalid machine. 
Positive copies are delivered dry and ready for use. Make 
1 copy or 1000! Ozaprints can be made in different colors, 
against different colored backgrounds, on different materials. 


3. Imagine asking for “ten copies in three minutes”. 


and getting them! Give your cupy-typists more important 


work to do by letting the office boy operate the simple, 
speedy Ozalid machine! A fuller explanation of Ozalid awaits 
your request. Ask for it today. Or find your Ozalid distributor 
in the classified telephone book. 


2. Translucent originals will eliminate any intermediate 
steps. You get Ozalid copies directly ...no special “masters,” 
no time-delaying machine set-up. Stationers and printers 
will help you save time and money by supplying all business 
forms (even file cards, business-reply cards and letterheads) 
on translucent stock, now, 





Don’t copy...use 


OZALID 


A Division of 
General Aniline & Film Corporation 
‘From Research To Reality” 


r 
oO Z A L I D Johnson City, New York 


Gentlemen: Please send free copy of “The Simplest 
susiness System”... fully explaining use of trans 


lucent papers and Ozalid Streamliner 








Name Position 
Company 
Address 


Ozalid in Canada— 
Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 





The Importance of Continuity in Controllership 


New blood and a change of pace may be good in a sales 
department. Some top executives believe that it is desirable 
to change advertising agencies every few years in order to 
make sure that the product's sales appeal to the public 
doesn't grow stale or get in a rut. A sales manager who 
doesn't change his methods from time to time is presum- 
ably not doing the best possible job. 

A good deal of the same can be said for the production 
end of business. New ideas and new methods of handling 
materials, new machinery, new incentives, and new meth- 
ods of supervision may increase production. 

The same is true of the controller's organization with 
respect to its production function—the actual handling of 
records and figures, mechanization of accounting, etc. 

But here comes the difference. 

Continuity of records and comparability of current figures 
with previous periods are of major importance in navigat- 
ing an enterprise. A knowledge of what happened under 
similar circumstances in past years may be crucial when 
arriving at the right management decision. The perspective 
of experience helps greatly to prevent losses—of all sorts 
The controller can be the key factor in a successful “‘cor- 
porate memory 

The ideal method of finding a controller therefore is to 
build him to order within the organization; get him ready 
to launch when death, or retirement, or resignation creates 
a need. That way continuity is automatic. 

But the best laid plans can go awry. In several recent 
instances the employment service of the Controllers In- 
stitute has been called upon to help find a controller, where 
the man being groomed for the job became unavailable by 
reason of death, illness, or resignation. Where then shall 
a corporation president or controller look for a new con- 
troller? Again, unless the need is immediate and dire, most 
authorities agree that he should be drawn from within the 
organization. He must be a man with the perspective, the 
continuity of knowledge about the company’s affairs, and 
the competence with figures necessary to make a good 
controller. Again experts seem to agree that although 
accounting training is desirable it 1s by no means absolutely 
necessary. Some of the most successful members of the 
Controllers Institute came into this field from enginecring, 
legal, credit, and research functions 

But the search within the organization may not yield 
results. What next? Those who have tried advertising for 


a corporate executive have learned what a chore it 1s to sort 
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over the masses of correspondence even though the adver- 
tiser's identity is protected by a code number. They have 
also discovered that some of the best men who might be 
available will not bother to answer an advertisement. More- 
over, the sorting over of the applications from those who 
do answer may take more of a top executive's time than he 
can properly spare from his regular duties. On the other 
hand, it would be poor economy to delegate the search to 
a personnel department equipped only to find clerical, 
factory, and junior supervisory personnel. 

It is with these facts in view that the Institute's national 
Committee on Employment and Placement has set up the 
plan recently described in a special booklet to members of 
the Institute. The Employment Committees in the 43 local 
Controls of the Institute are in reality 43 panels of experts 
rcady to help any employer find the right man. Certainly, 
\ith this equipment, the Institute is better qualified than 
the employer himself could possibly be—whether the job 
is large or small. It is just as much of a mistake to hire too 
big a man for the job as it is to have too small a man. As 
these committees become accustomed to the problem and 
develop a body of experience, it seems reasonable to antici- 
pate a high degree of accuracy and effectiveness in an im- 
portant service for American business. 


Give New Ideas a Chance! 


In a recent article I noticed that Eugene W. Castle, a 
pioneer in amateur motion picture photography, filmed the 
world’s first experiment in parachuting a man and a motor- 
cycle from a plane. Both landed in good order and roared 
away at sixty miles an hour. That was back in 1916 and the 
pictures were presented to the War Department a quarter of 
: century before German paratroops took Crete. But they 
saw no military application of the idea. 

it’s part of the controller’s job—part of the job of any 
first rate executive—to make sure that new ideas get positive 
consideration. In all too many organizations a new idea can 
‘it doesn’t look practi- 


be disposed of by such generalities as 
cal to me” or “I believe they tried something like that 
around here years ago and it didn’t work.” 

How do you make sure that the men under you don’t fol- 
low that easy method of avoiding mental exertion? 


King from the East 


“Give us the future,” said the Shah. “Give us the mner 
assurance of peace of our freedom and our independ- 
ence, in which we can contribute to the progress of civiliza- 
tion, each land according to its natural culture and tradition.” 

It was the young Shah of Ivan. speaking in New York the 
other day, making a frank and eloquent plea for the de- 
fense of his ancient nation—and for a permanent global 
peace. But his words. we thought, had an ageless appeal, a 
wide meaning for all free men all over the world at this 
and every Christmastide, the eternal season for faith and 


and pe ace. 


HO pe 


—WALTER MITCHELL, JR. 
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Costs go DOWN 
Efficiency Z 0 0 M S 


WITH THIS NEW ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


AND HERE’S HOW: \lore figure production 
through stepped-up operator output means less 
operating cost. And Remington Rand’s new Add- 
ing Machine is the office tool with the hustle that 
really produces—by giving faster, more accurate 
results. It’s packed with outstanding features 
real value-plus features—that make this amazing 
machine tops in office favor. 


The 10-key keyboard, simplicity itself. reduces 
hand travel — increases figure production — de- 
creases operator fatigue—and develops touch con- 
trol operation by even the most inexperienced 
office machine operator. 

Cushioned power permits greater concentration — 
assures greater efficiencv—gives longer machine 
wear. The quiet action does away with nervous 


irritability and lessens distracting office noise. 


Electrified control keys simplity operation and 
increase operator speed. The compact arrange- 


ment eliminates search—allows no waste motion 


Streamlined add-total and correction bars, besides 
adding the modern touch, also permit 
position on the keyboard 
the correction of kevboard amounts—with a quick 
Hick of the finger. 

Add them up these and many other top fea- 
tures make the new Electric Adding Machine 
your answer for hi-quality, fast figure production. 


from any 
the adding of figures, 


Trv it today on your figure problems at vour 
office. Ca'l the nearest Remington Rand office, 
or write to Dept. CR-12, 315 Fourth Avenue, 


New York 10, New York 


49 by Remington Rand Inc 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS MACHINES Remunglon Rand | 
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Who Guc@ your factory? 


You chose them with care... the men who built or are building you a modern, 
efficient, economically planned factory. 
And it will pay you to choose with care the men who must provide you with a modern 


efficient, economically planned insurance program. 


Rollins Burdick Hunter, with its 50-year background in fulfilling insurance 
needs for business, offers you (1) a complete survey of your 

insurable hazards, (2) a comprehensive study of your present 

insurance structure, and (3) a plan to assure you maximum protection 

at minimum cost. For further information, write to the 


nearest office. No obligation, of course. 


Routiws Burpick Hunter Co. 


Principal Offices 


231 S. La Salle St. 116 John St. New World Life Bldg. 
Chicago 4 New York 7 Seattle 4 


Mann 0 8 ONO LESS 00H. 








How the Controller Can Help with Operating 
Problems Facing General Managers 


By Ray M. Schmit 


™ OPERATING problems of general 
managers today are probably not much 
different from what they have been in 
the past and undoubtedly not greatly dif- 
ferent from what they will be in the 
future. The extent of the difference is in 
degree—some of them may currently call 
for greater emphasis. 

To approach this discussion it seemed 
to me we might practically attempt to take 
a very broad viewpoint. We can general- 
ize that the degree of etficiency of any 
one general manager will very consider- 
ably depend upon the skills of manage- 
ment which have been acquired by that 
general manager, and in like manner we 
can find that the function of a controller 
will depend upon the skills which have 
been acquired. 

Again speaking broadly, it might safely 
be said general managers may be expected 
to acquire greater skills as they and the 
executives reporting to them are able and 
willing to assume greater direct responsi- 
bilities. 

In this evolution through which I be- 
lieve we are traveling the controller can 
play an important part. He can become 
the full expression of the hard-headed 
business man’s attitude toward an opera- 
tion. He represents in his office the con- 
trol function of the three-pronged re- 
sponsibility of management—Planning, 
Organization, and Control. True, he must 
himself contribute to planning, to or- 
ganizing, but the nature of his assign- 
ment gives special emphasis to the feature 
of control. 

Just as we may view broadly the poten 
tials for development in the scheme of 
Management we can just as certainly look 
upon the opportunities for broadening 
the horizons for the controller. Not only 
do I believe that the controller can help 
in the solution of problems facing gen- 
eral managers but also that he can con- 
tribute to a greater appreciation of the 
importance of controls generally and the 
need for taking indicated actions. 

Perhaps it might be well in the begin 
ning to define in a general way the re- 
sponsibility that the controller assumes. 
If I may be permitted to refer to our 
company, I think I can, by quoting from 


ant seeiileting bmn Panna 


a description of the controller's job as we 
see it in General Foods, at least give you 
a clue to the broad opportunities open to 
a controller. 


The Controller is resp ynsible for 
velopment and ap plicati mn of all 
porate policies and practices pertainin 
to act auditing, budgets, meth- 
ods planning and taxes. This includes 
planning and establishing, through 
media an 


ap propriate procedure f, 


MnNUINE, 


ognized imstruction 


Of authority, 
Oe } ae F } ' 
standards, records and reports. Also, : 
analysis of 


wit! 


> j , l; 4 4 rf 
mMelhdes consolidation ana 


yesulls Of operations together 


recommendations for improvement 


Presumably each of you include some 
such broad delineation of responsibility in 
connection with your own job descrip- 
tion. One point that I would like to stress 
is the rather extensive opportunity in 
cluded in the final sentence of the para- 
graph just quoted: ‘Also, it includes con 
solidation and analysss of results of op- 
erations together with recommendats 
tor smproveme nt.” 

If we wish to so construe the 
sibility of the controller he has a mar 
velous opportunity for constructive help 
in practically every area under the gen 
eral manager's supervision restricted only 


respon- 


His influence may be extended to 
many areas of general management 


to the extent that he is able to work with 
people and to the extent that it is pos- 
sible for him to win confidence in himself 
and belief in his judgment. 

If we are to consider how controllers 
can help the general managers we must 
assume that the controller first of all wel- 
comes this rather broad application to the 
opportunities of his job. 

From my limited knowledge, but rely- 
ing upon surface impressions, I would 
hazard the opinion that the status of the 
controller will vary greatly from one or- 
ganization to another. In some instances 
I gain the impression that the controllers 
have achieved an importance in the con- 
duct of those enterprises towards which 
other organizations will progress as time 
as controllers, de- 


and the individuals, 


velop experience. 


Lit us look at some of the operating 
problems that are facing the general man- 
agers and then we can speculate on the 
way in which the controller may help. In 
drawing up this list I have tried to select 
what I consider to be the most important 
problems 


1. A program is needed for develop- 
ing a satisfactory organization ade- 


RAY M. SCHMITZ has been General Manager of the As- 
sociated Products Division of General Foods Cerporation, 
New York, since 1946, previously was in charge of corporate 
development for the firm. For more than ten years a sales 
executive in several divisions of the company, Mr. Schmitz, 
who delivered the paper here presented before the New 
York City Control of the Controllers Institute of America, 
served as Vice President of General Foods Sales Company, 


Inc., from 1939 to 1945. 
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quately staffed and trained and capable 
of lending itself to the probable evolu- 
tions of the future. 

2. Each business must be guided by a 
developed and tested promotion scheme 
in order to build for healthy develop- 
ment. 

3. Each general manager faces the 
problem ot attempting to provide 
greater net profits. 

4. With the changes in the economy 
that have taken place within the span 
since the beginning of the war, we face 
the need for determining proper sales 
costs. 

5. Almost all areas have the challenge 
of providing better service in the plants 
to the sales offices and ultimately to their 
customers. : 

6. We face the problem of the best 
possible control of manufacturing costs. 

7. We have a continuing need for the 
control of investments in raw materials, 
packaging supplies, and finished stock. 


Naturally the controller's function does 
not lend itself to a dynamic role in the 
solution of all these separate problems, 
but the controller can play a part in each 
nevertheless. 


Li T us take the question of a good or- 
ganization. 

This starts first with the controller in 
his own area. This presupposes that the 
controller is giving conscious attention to 
stating of the people in his own depart- 
ment. It stresses the importance of meet- 
ing squarely such personnel problems as 
may arise and endeavoring to strengthen 
the organization by proper selection and 
training of people. 

Good accounting experience is a valu- 
able asset in any man’s career. It trains a 
man in orderly thinking—you cannot es- 
cape logic in the processes of accounting. 
Now it is also true that people who think 
in orderly fashion possess, latently per- 
haps, an aptitude for accounting which 
because of lack of experience is not em- 
ployed. Our problem is to widen the in- 
fluence of the controller to generate a 
broader use of the tools of accounting. 

If we go back to the definition earlier 
for the controller's duties and we accept 
a broad viewpoint of his opportunities, it 
is possible to see how he not only can 
provide good organization in his own de- 
partment but by his influence can con 
tribute to the development of persons in 
other areas with whom he is in contact. 

How can he do this? By satisfying 
himself where better controls may be 
needed and attempting to help supply 
these needs either directly or through the 
general manager. In this consideration we 
are .not concerning much 
with the question of who does the partic- 
ular jobs as with having them done. 


ourselves so 


THE CONTROLLER. . 


You cannot as controllers attempt to 
lay out and fill in the details of jobs and 
the specifications of the talents required 
by the general manager but you can, if 
you wish, allow your imagination to roam 
over controls that are not adequate. In 
that way you can help the general man- 
ager to develop more effectively his or- 
ganization. 

This may seem like an indirect ap- 
proach to the problem that faces the gen- 
eral manager, but it certainly will be most 
helpful. Perhaps another way of express- 
ing what I have in mind is this: Put your- 
self mentally in the general manager's 
shoes and then ask yourself what you can 
do to help in the overall development of 
the people in his area to a better use of 
controls. 

Let's look at the next one: Developed 
and tested themes for promotion. 

This is a fundamental for any business. 
Why shouldn't the controller concern 


Faith 


The foundation of good human 
relations in business and industry 
faith that human be- 
are good; that 


must be faith 
ings, by and large, 
they will respond in kind to fair and 
sympathetic treatment. 


—WALTER H. WHEELER, JR. 
President 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 


himself with a thing like this? As a mat- 
ter of fact, unless he does, he cannot play 
his position on the team to the best ad- 
vantage. 

But what can he do to help? Frankly, I 
can only theorize in very general terms 
because we can only discuss intelligently 
a subject of this kind with reference to 
specific problems. But there are two gen- 
eral suggestions I think can be made. 


1. He should keep himself iaformed 
by reports of various kinds and other 
data that bear on the effectiveness or 
lack of effectiveness of promotional 
themes; he must inform himself of the 
marketing problems. 

2. He should be encouraged to formu- 
late judgments on the overall strategy 
of the business. 


In most areas the expenditures for pro- 
motion are usually a big chunk of the 
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money under control. As a non-partisan 
staff member the controller can, if he is 
informed, provide a balancing influence 
through his close association with the 
general manager. 

In my divisions the controller 1s invited 
to marketing meetings so that he can 
know the marketing situation. He has, on 
occasion, attended field sales meetings and 
has worked the retail grocery trade. We 
believe he can do his job better if he has 
a complete understanding of our prob- 
lems. 

In some such fashion the controller 
emerges from the limitations of mere 
bookkeeping until he assumes the atti- 
tude of a rounded business man devoting 
his energies to the problems of proper 
and adequate controls. Furthermore, in 
his contacts with the principal functions 
of manufacture and sale he can more 
easily understand the problems and dis- 
cuss them with greater intelligence. 

The attainment of greater net profit in- 
volves other maneuvers than merely ad- 
justing our sights on the final net profits. 
The question of pricing and operating 
expenses in the final result may add to 
greater net profit. 

It naturally follows in the discussion so 
far that the controller, if kept well in- 
formed, becomes a point of resistance in 
the event the net profits are not showing 
up satisfactorily, and the subsequent pro- 
cedures may follow a course cepentons 
upon any one of several combinations. 

Are our costs too high in relation to 
our selling price? There is an almost unt- 
versal reluctance on the part of people 
with selling responsibilities to increase 
their price, sometimes based on fears that 
may or may not be sound under today’s 
marketing conditions. What factors 
should be developed to throw cold light 
on the subject ? 

Sometimes an analysis of the various 
items that make up the costs may disclose 
opportunities for economies that might 
not otherwise be apparent. In the instance 
of an increased cost we might find that 
package enclosures might be subject to 
some economies in order to bring the 
costs down. 


lr our operating margins have been de- 
pressed because of rising costs against a 
certain list price the controller might 
easily determine that, based on_ historic 
pricing i gsi some modification 


upward could still be justified without en- 
dangering the franchise for a given prod- 
uct. It is recognized here that if the con- 
troller keeps himself informed on the 
general aspects of the business he can 
quite frequently arrive at an opinion that 
might be helpful in persuading the neces- 
sary action be taken and can be of im- 
mense value to the general manager in 
being alert to these situations. 

Or again it may be possible to examine 
our selling costs to determine whether the 
prescribed unit rate might be tempered. 








Or again there may be economies in 
distribution that might lend themselves to 
greater net profits. 

By whatever means the controller has 
an gg to satisfy himself, and in- 
evitably the general manager, that all 
avenues have been fully explored before 
the acceptance of a net profit that is not 
satisfactory. 

Under the heading of a proper deter- 
mination of sales costs we are in the area 
of management assigned to the sales and 
advertising people. But even here the con- 
troller can be of assistance. 

What mechanics are being set up to 
record the benefits from certain types of 
sales expense? Do we know, for instance, 
the payoff from the operation of certain 
types of deals? I would like to mention 
parenthetically that too frequently we are 
xrone to adopt certain strategies with 
ater only vague ideas as to the actual 
benefits on a dollar and cents basis that 
some of these devices may have de- 
veloped. Has anyone been charged with 
the preparation of data that would bear 
on important expenses of this kind ? 


Orrner controls on selling expenses 
might be examined, not necessarily di- 
rectly by the controller, but here as in 
other instances it is not so important who 
does the job as it is that the job be done. 

The controller can set himself up to 
raise many questions which, with his ie 
ness experience, might lead to setting up 
overall better controls within the field of 
marketing. 

Another aspect of the determination of 
sales costs rises from the fact that we 
have today far greater volume on a per 
capita basis than we had on many prod- 
ucts before the war. 

There are two schools of thought. One 
is that we should advertise on a per case 
basis in order to sustain this volume. The 
other is because we have more willing 
purchasers per capita we do not neces- 
sarily have to spend at such a high rate 
per case. What can we do to see the ex- 
tent to which we might determine a new 
rate of expenditure ? 

Probably better service from our plants 
is something that bothers many com- 
panies. We have in quite a number of 
instances outgrown our plant capacities 
ind we hesitate to invest in added build- 
ings and plant capacities because of the 
very serious drain on our investment capi- 
tal that would be required, particularly 
with the high costs applying today. What 
can be done about it ? 

Here the controller has an excellent 
opportunity of reviewing and scrutinizing 
administration, and the effect of this ef- 
fort in methods planning will extend 
over into other areas of controls: 

(a) How long has it been since our 
plant procedures have been subjected 
to examination? 

(b) Do we have the best system for 
handling orders, for preparing shipping 


FORECAST FOR ‘50 


Further re-adjustment of the nation’s business will char- 
acterize the first half of 1950 with a moderate rise to follow 
during the latter part of the new year, according to a recent 
survey by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, New York. Opin- 
ions of 108 economists in industrial and research organiza- 
tions and universities were surveyed. Some of them said that 
their answers were conditional in the event then current coal 
and steel strikes were of extended duration. 

Respondents to the survey said that an insignificant 
change is to be expected in physical volume of production 
between November 1949 and the end of next year, with a 
reasonable expectation of moderate declines between No- 
vember 1949 and mid-year 1950. 

Ic was expected that civilian employment will remain 
about stable or decline during the remainder of this year 
and the first half of next. During the last half of the year 
employment also is expected to remain stable. 

As for wholesale prices, the median expectation is an in- 
dex number of 150 at the end of this year, 148 at the end of 
next June, and 146.5 at the end of 1950, This compares with 
a BLS index of 152.4 as of August 30, this year. 

The study showed that during the next 15 months 81.73% 
of those surveyed expect wholesale prices of farm prod- 
ucts to be downward with less than 10 expecting an up- 
ward price movement and a moderate number (17.3%) ex- 
pecting farm product prices to remain about stable. The ex- 
pectation with respect to the behavior of the wholesale price 
index for metals and metal products and for building is not 
quite so clear, according to Norbert Brown of the Dodge 
corporation. 

The largest number (48.51°%) expect wholesale prices of 
metals and metal products to be downward but a substantial 
number (36.63%) anticipate stable prices and some 
(14.85%) expect an upward price movement. 

The predominating number of those polled (81.37) hold 
that wages in industry will remain generally stable during 
the coming year with compelling opinion (92.5997) that 
workers will receive benefits equivalent to wage increases. 
Comparatively few (13.0897) expect wages to increase and 
fewer still (5.69%) anticipate decreasing wage scales. As to 
benefits equivalent to wage increases a few (1.85%) expect 
no increase and a small number (5.55) expect the picture 
to remain “generally stable.” 





schedules, for laying out production 
schedules, for controlling the amount of 
warehouse stock on the plant floor? 

(c) Is it possible by examining the 
long-range production requirements to 
determine whether or not production 
should be set up to anticipate peaks in 
order to provide better service and, cor- 
respondingly, to anticipate valleys to 
achieve more uniform and lower costs 
for production? 


THE CONTROLLER 


We have done quite a little work in 
this area at our plants and, while we are 
not completely satisfied, we have un- 
covered many opportunities for more effi- 
cient coordination, and necessarily work 
of this kind carries over into the manu- 
facturing function. Here again the con- 
troller by adroit selling technique can 
have the manufacturing department eager 
and willing to accept better methods. 

The extent to which the controller can 
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inject himself into these problems ts 
largely dependent upon his own ap- 
proach. I can see where the controller 
may stimulate the plant organization to 
determine how long it may take to get 
deliveries in certain areas and from such 
activity cause the routing to be scrutinized 
for faster service. 


Tu problem of manufacturing costs 
lends itself to further possibilities for 
controlling. 

One of the ventures on which we are 
embarking is an agreement as to what we 
consider to be optimum efficiency in terms 
of costs on those items of processing and 
packaging which are under the plant's 
control. We hope to have in operation by 
the end of this year a method for indi- 
cating the degree to which we are able to 
achieve these optimums or the degree to 
which we fail to achieve them as a meas- 
ure of focusing attention toward improve- 
ments in the handling of manpower and 
the control of allowable shrinkage. 

We dipped into this subject tar enough 
to convince ourselves that there is an im- 
portant contribution to our profit columns 
that may result from this effort. 

The final topic has to do with the con- 
trolling of svvestments in raw matertals 
and sup plies 

Our controller has set up a system of 
“pars” for each item of inventory. Par is 
the number of weeks time that we should 
have in terms of inventory in relation to 
our production schedule, considering the 


amount of time for securing supplies in 
economical purchasing lots. The number 
of weeks expressed as par will vary con- 
siderably. It may be as low as one week's 
supply on one item and may run all the 
Way up to a season's requirements on such 
items as pomace, rice, etc. 

Once having determined the par—that 
is, just how many weeks we should have 
in order to conduct our business profit- 
ably—it is then necessary to keep every- 
body from ordering any more than is re- 
quired to keep the par position. 

This rather simple device has had some 
satisfactory results. We are today turning 
over Our investment in raw material sup- 
plies and finished goods at a much better 
rate than we did in the early part of Janu- 
ary 1947 when we instituted this system. 

It is curious how this work begins to 
tie together all the planning functions. 
We must have the most intelligent fore- 
casting of sales to lay out the right pro- 
duction schedules, to order materials in 
proper quantities. As the weekly sales re- 
port comes in, as the factory reports ar- 
rive, the controller is watching for evi- 
dence of connections in planning. Errors 
in our forecasting cause the turnover fac- 
tor to dip and register the degree to 
which poor planning—no matter what 
plausible excuse—is responsible. 

It seems the opportunities for improv- 
ing our performance in this regard are 
uncnding. As we improve one feature an- 
other suggests itself. 

From my experience, and I believe 
other general managers must be in a simi- 
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“| hate to be associated with a 
pressure group, but what can you do?” 
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lar position, there are always pressing 
problems of the moment. I yi not have 
the time to devote to all problems that I 
desire. It is a great satisfaction to have at 
my elbow—figuratively—a controller who 
will see to it that I do not—can not— 
escape the controls that are so necessary. 
It may only take him a moment to bring 
to my attention some situation that he or 
some member of his staff may have spent 
hours digging into. If the situation is seri- 
ous or demanding, somehow the time is 
then found in which to do something. 

As we work together—all of us on my 
statf—we develop team work. It is not 
difficult at all for the controller to play an 
increasingly important part. But let no 
one mistake this point he must earn his 
status. And this leads me to my conclu- 
s10on. 


Som: may misinterpret some part of 
my approach to this discussion. If you as 
a controller really want to help your man- 
ager there are a few suggestions I might 
offer. 


1. Try to think of the general man- 
ager’s problems as your problems and 
supply as much as you can in capacity of 
controller. 

2. Forget about claiming credit for 
everything you do or suggest. Perhaps 
some people may not recall everything 
you proposed but if you're really good 
your overall performance will speak for 
itself. Go even further if you can by 
allowing others to share credit. Take 
your satisfaction out of final results. 

3. Cultivate other people. Learn to 
know them and let them learn to know 
you. Take a genuine and sympathetic 
interest in their problems and you will 
be amazed how willingly they will ac- 
cept your help. 

4. Learn all you can about the busi- 
ness you are in— everything connected 
with it—and I mean everything. 

5. Don’t be afraid of exercising your 
judgment on any problem. There are 
very few supermen and the chances are 
you have as much brains as the next 
fellow. Don’t be discouraged if you find 
your judgment was wrong but keep on 
trying. There are no men whose judg- 
ment is right every time. 


I have attempted to outline some of the 
salient problems that I believe are common 
to most general managers. There is, in 
my opinion at least, a definite opportunity 
for controllers to be of great assistance in 
the solution of these problems. The ex- 
tent to which controllers may help will 
depend in great measure upon their ca- 
pacities in the field of human relations. 
Whether you realize it or not that is a 
most important part of your assignment. 
I hope that I have in some way stimulated 
your imagination in the approach to these 
problems and the manner in which solu- 
tions may be achieved. 
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The Controller's Responsibility for 
Educating the Accounting Sta 


By William UV. Deane 


ORE AND MORE the training of the 
M corporate accounting staff is becom- 
ing a pe of grave importance. (See 
K. Y. Siddall’s article on ‘Those Who 
Will Follow’ in THE CONTROLLER for 
June 1949.) As companies grow and as 
the “new look’ in business becomes more 
obvious, many new responsibilities are 
added to those already assumed by the 
controller. 

The responsibility of the controller 
starts with company dollars and remains 
with company dollars, regardless of the 
form into which they may be changed. 
The progress of these dollars, therefore, 
from the bank, through material, labor 
and expense, into work in process, fin- 
ished goods, cost of sales, sales, accounts 
receivable, and back into the bank, bring- 
ing with them a modicum of friends and 
relatives in the form of profit, must be 
carefully controlled at all strategic points 
to safeguard against loss. In this regard 
it is well to note that dollars that are lost 
through lack of adequate control, while 
the economic cycle is being run, must be 
100% profit dollars. There is no other 
place from which they can come. 

It is, therefore, of paramount impor- 
tance that the controller be assisted in his 
manifold responsibilities by thoroughly 
competent assistants. In the past, when 
accounting was considered merely in the 
light of a “necessary evil,” few, if any, 
gualifications were considered, insofar as 
fundamental training was concerned, in 
the selection of accounting personnel, but 
today it 1s inadvisable for a controller to 
hire young men for the accounting de 
partment that have not had or are not 
willing to take sound fundamental ac- 
counting training. 

Let us look at the various positions they 
might be expected to fill and consider the 
qualifications they should possess. 

Firstly, in my company, we have a need 
for young high school graduates as time 
clerks. Providing they are alert, of an in- 
quisitive frame of mind, and reasonably 
industrious, they can progress as far as 
their abilities permit. 

Secondly, we occasionally have need 
for a business school graduate for a minor 
clerical position. This young man, pro- 
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vided his fundamental accounting back- 
ground is sound, can make steady prog- 
ress in the organization. 

Thirdly, we regularly recruit a quota 
of carefully selected college graduates 
with a business administration degree and 
a major in accounting for a program of 
training to fit them for supervisory posi- 
tions in the accounting department. 

In all cases we require a well grounded 
knowledge of basic accounting funda- 
mentals. We realize that all young men 
have not had the opportunity to complete 
their education. Economic situations, over 
which they have had no control, have 
prevented this. We cannot, in fairness, 
blame the applicant but we can and do 
demand that he consider a plan to remedy 
the deficiency. Our plan of accounting 
training is twofold: 


1. Graduate Training 
2. Non-Graduate Training 


Graduate Training 
from 
from 


Each strive to select 


12 to 20 outstanding graduates 


year we 
recognized universities who have been 
awarded a degree in business administra- 
tion with a major in accounting. 

In making these selections we arrange 


a personal intgrview so that some insight 


How Westinghouse trains 
its accounting “reserve” 


may be gained into the general attitude 
of the applicant, his personality, and pur- 
pose in life. No trick psychological tests 
are resorted to but, rather, a searching ex- 
amination is made into his background, 
scholastic history, and personal ambitions. 


Upon selection the student is started 
out on a preliminary course of 17 weeks 
consisting of four weeks Time and Mo- 
tion Study in the factory under the guid- 
ance of a methods engineer, four weeks 
Piece-Count and Quality control under 
the guidance of a manufacturing super- 
visor, one week of General Orientation 
which includes medical examination and 
routing through the payroll department, 
and eight weeks attending ‘Product Con- 
ferences’ wherein he is instructed in the 
number and nature of our various types 
of manufactured apparatus, our relation- 
ship between the various manufacturing 
divisions and sales districts, and overall 
customer contact and service plan and 
such other related subjects. 

Upon completion of the preliminary 
course the student graduates to the senior 
course of 65 weeks duration. This course 
consists of comprehensive on-the-job 
training and runs the entire gamut of our 


accounting operation It is important to 


WILLIAM V. DEANE has been associated with Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, since 1937 as Man- 
ager of Accounting Training. For approximately 30 years 
Mr. Deane, who delivered the paper here presented before 
the Toledo Control of the Controllers Institute of America, 
has been in the practice of industrial engineering and in- 
dustrial accounting. He is a graduate of Trinity College, 


Dublin, and McGill University, Montreal. 
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note that during his entire training the 
trainee never loses his student status. In 
every step he is thoroughly trained and 
competently supervised. Any attempt to 
fit him into a routine operation would be 
speedily circumvented 

When the student is about half-way 
through the senior course, a concise his- 
tory of his background, qualifications, and 
potentialities is prepared and a small pic- 
ture of the student attached. These his- 
tories are distributed to the various ac- 
counting managers in whose department 
the student is considered to be qualified 
to fit. Thus, in the large majority of cases, 
the student is assigned before graduation. 
Where advisable, the assigned student 
may be transferred to the involved ac- 
counting department to complete his train- 
ing and at the same time take steps to fit 
himself into the organization of which 
he will become a member. 


Au during the course the student is 
carefully studied and, in order that no 
questions should remain unanswered in 
his mind, he is required to attend a semi- 
nar on alternate Friday mornings when 
he is searchingly quizzed as to his prog- 
ress, general attitude, etc. Upon gradua- 
tion trom the course he is awarded a 
diploma signed by the Controller and the 
Manager of Accounting Training. 

While on the course the student is 
subjected to some rather rugged treat- 


ment. The purpose of this is to impress 
the student that he is not an especially 
favored individual. It is certain that, if 
a student were allowed to graduate into a 
division or district labeled with a title of 
“Headquarter’s Pet,” his failure would 
be foreordained. It is believed that, if the 
right selection has been made and the 
right program of training employed, the 
graduate can be placed on the firing line 
without special favor and inside of six 
months he should protrude like the pro- 
verbial sore thumb. 


Non-Graduate Training 

The Accounting Department in West- 
inghouse comprises approximately 3,000 
employes. It can therefore be readily seen 
that there could be several people of ex- 
cellent character and qualifications who, 
for one reason or another, were prevented 
from obtaining advanced training in the 
science of accounting. These people were 
carefully selected and an opportunity was 
given them to remedy the deficiency by 
attending classes on company time. This 
opportunity was broadcast to the various 
plants and students were permitted to 
volunteer for training. The completed 
lists were carefully screened to eliminate 
opportunists whose history reflected little 
real interest in their future. 

A very exhaustive survey of available 
text was made in order to select one that 





HOW OLD IS A CONTROLLER? 


How old is a controller? 


According to a recent survey of 69 corporations by Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton, today’s controller is the young man, 
relatively, among corporate senior officers. 

The average age of controllers, in the firms surveyed, 
rose in 20 years (1929-49) from 45 to 50, while corporate 
presidents in that same 20-year span “aged” from 53 to 59. 
Treasurers averaged 48 in 1929, 52 in 1949. 


Commenting on this survey, “Changing Times” 


The 


Kiplinger Magazine observes that “in five to ten years many 
companies will be going through an inevitable and rapid 


turnover at the top 


many a company should be se- 


lecting and training the right young men now.” 

This brings to mind the article by K. Y. Siddall, Comp- 
troller of The Procter & Gamble Company, and chairman 
of the board of the Controllers Institute, in our June issue— 


“Those Who Will Follow” 


in which he emphasizes the 


importance of developing the ‘second team.” 
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fittingly explained and emphasized basic 
fundamentals. It was considered vital that 
the students should not only know “what’’ 
to do but “why.” After much searching 
the course written by Stephen Gilman, 
CPA, and issued by the International Ac- 
countants Society, Inc., of Chicago was 
selected, and negotiations for issuing a 
selected 90-lesson course and supervising 
the correction and grading of the ex- 
aminations incident thereto were com- 
pleted. 

The cost of these courses, although pri- 
marily paid by the company, was even- 
tually borne in part by the student. Ap- 
proximately 609% of the cost was charged 
to the student and he was permitted to 
amortize the payment over ten months. 
The course lasts approximately two years, 
and upon successful completion within 
the allotted time the student was reim- 
bursed approximately half of his cost. 

Up to date we have trained about 700 
in this course. Classes are held for two 
hours on company time every other week 
with a vacation during July and August. 
Home study of the lessons assigned by 
the instructor is naturally done on the stu- 
dents’ time. 

The class time of two hours is di- 
vided between fundamental principals 
and their application. During the first 
hour the fundamentals covered in the 
group of lessons assigned are carefully 
and thoroughly stressed. During the 
second hour the Westinghouse applica- 
tion of the considered fundamentals is 
pointed out and emphasized. 

Upon completion of the course the In- 
ternational Accountants Society, Inc., con- 
duct an examination. Diplomas are issued 
to successful graduates. In addition, a 
separate examination is given on West- 
inghouse methods and procedure and 
upon successful graduation a diploma is 
issued, signed by the Controller and the 
Manager of Accounting Training. 


TrHoucut is being given to the ad- 
visability of making this course available, 
at least in part, to certain of the shop 
personnel who create the figures and 
forms with which the accounting depart- 
ment must work. 

In these days of scheduled procedure 
there is little opportunity to check the 
correctness of data used in the preparation 
of statements. It is, therefore, clear that 
the strength of the statements given man- 
agement is the strength of the original 
data created, in the majority of cases, in 
the factory. It would seem apparent that 
a fundamental knowledge of basic ac- 
counting principles by the interested fac- 
tory personnel would be highly advisable. 

While no miracles should be expected 
from the program discussed in this article, 
it is sincerely believed that the value of 
many excellent employes was greatly en- 
hanced by this course. 








The sure-footed skill of this climber would be wasted in 
most American businesses. 

However, the quick hands and brains of a professional 
Comptometer operator can save emplovers thousands of 
profit-wasting man-hours. 

True, the Comptometer is surprisingly easy to operate. 
Anvone with a few minutes’ instruction can add, subtract, 
divide and multiply with it (skill and accuracy come after 


a bit of practice). But a trained operator can deal with 


Could you 
use him 
in your 
office? 


the most complex figure work with lightning-fast speed 
ind remarkable economy 

Throughout the world, there are Company schools 
training Comptometer operators. ‘These specialists, 
teamed with Comptometer Adding’Calculating Ma- 
chines, perform with an efficiency which will amaze vou. 
‘They can make a vital contribution to your business. Your 
nearest Comptometer representative will gladlv give vou 


complete information 


ComPrTromeETER 


PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, and sold exclu 
sively by its Comptometer Division, 1734 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Il 


e Firms everywhere have reduced office overhead with our Peg-Board Plar 
U'sed with the nptometer, ¢ noney-saving flan has thousands of 


veld final result 
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Foreign Investments for Americans 


By Stanley W. Dubig 


ROM THE START of World War II it 

became obvious that the American 
people would have to convert their think- 
ing to internationalism, not only in the 
field of political and military effort but 
in the field of world economics. They 
are rapidly becoming accustomed to the 
role of leader in the production and ex- 
change of goods and in the monetary af- 
fairs attached thereto 

The American people are learning fast 
and they are realizing that theirs is the 
biggest individual stake in the. World 
Bank and in the various schemes for re- 
habilitation of world industry and com- 
merce. 

During and immediately after the war 
we relied on emergency measures. Lend- 
Lease, Marshall Plan aid, and rehabilita- 
tion loans were merely stopgaps, and we 
now face a new era in the second half of 
this century in which the nations of the 
world are going to have to cooperate on 
a scale never before known. The ideal 
would be achieved if we could have uni- 
versal confidence among all peoples that 
they would live up to the Golden Rule 
that is, always remember to do as they 
would be done by. Until we get a little 
loser to this state of perfection there are 
some very practical difficulties that have 


faced 


to be 

President Truman put his finger on one 
of the vital spots when he spoke at length 
called Point Four in his 


upon what he 


We must build confidence 
so confidence can build 


(Presented here is the substance of remarks by Mr. Duhig, Vice President of Shell 
Oil Company, at a panel discussion held on September 28 under the auspices of the 


U. S. Council of the International Chamber of Commerce 


the subject & “Con fide nce 


and Investment.” Other members of the panel were Warren Lee Pierson, Chairman, 
Trans World Airlines; Robert L. Garner, Vice President and General Manager, 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; Michael A. Heilperin, Eco- 
nomic Advisor, Bristol-Myers Company; Isador Lubin, Member, Economic & Em- 


ployment Commission, U. 


S. Mission to the United Nations; Milo Perkins, Manage- 


ment Consultant; William R. Strelow, Vice President, Guaranty Trust Company of 


New ¥ork.) 


inaugural address. Since then much has 
been said by Secretary Snyder in his sup- 
port of the Senate Bill and by non-Gov- 
ernment experts such as Emil Schram, 
Milo Perkins, and others. The House 
Foreign Affairs Committee is studying 
the legislation covering the President's 
Point Four and on September 27 Acting 
Secretary of State James E. Webb ex- 
plained the program on behalf of the 
Administration. 

In order to encourage Americans to in- 
vest in foreign projects they are trying 
to find a way to ease the risks of such 
investments. The Government is intensi- 
fying its efforts to write treaties with 
other countries that will give greater 
confidence to investors. It is proposing 
that the Export-Import Bank be author- 
ized to guarantee United States private 


STANLEY W. DUHIG, Vice President of Shell Oil Com- 
pany, New York, is one of the company’s oldest employes 
in point of service. Joining Shell 35 years ago, Mr. Duhig, 


New York in 1930. An active member of the Controllers 
Institute since his election in 1935, Mr. Duhig has served 
as a national director, as chairman of the national Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with SEC and of the national Execu- 
tive Committee. He is at present vice president of the Con- 


a native Californian, transferred from San Francisco to : \ 


trollership Foundation. 
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capital newly invested in productive en- 
terprises abroad against risks peculiar to 
foreign investments. In these proposed 
treaties the United States is secking: 


Assurance of non-discriminatory, rea- 
sonable, fair and equitable treatment 
for American investors; 

Reasonable freedom for Americans to 
operate, control, and manage enter- 
prises established abroad; 

Assurances of prompt, adequate, and 
effective compensation in the event of 
the expropriation of the investor's 
prope rty. 

To work out arrangements by 
an investor can withdraw earnings and 
capital investment if he wishes. 


} 


which 


Une IRTUNATELY most of the empha- 
sis in Washington is given to finding ways 
and means of developing the backward 
areas of the world. Not satisfied with the 
idea of encouraging private capital in- 
vestment, they use this as another vehicle 
for pouring out cash contributions from 
the United States Treasury. Acting Sec- 
retary Webb discloses that this would 
cost $57,080,000 the first year, two-thirds 
of which would be put up by United 
States contributions and the rest by re- 
cipient countries. This money would go 
for assistance in agriculture and forestry, 
for health, industry, and education. 

What the Administration calls its 
“final blueprint” calls for expenditures 
in almost every area of the globe, the 
total being divided as follows: 


$31,704,300 
28,176,000 
25,739,700 


American — republics 
Near East and Africa 
Asia and the Far East 


26 ASSISTS AMT Ses Roe DOLE Eek 








Actually, some of the dollars sought 
by the Administration for these projects 
have already been requested of Congress. 
It should be repeated that this is the first 
year's program, and therefore is only the 
beginning. It will be noted also that none 
of this assistance is intended for bolster- 
ing up the productive capacity of the 
countries best able to turn out industrial 
production. 

The United States will defeat itself if 
it continues to give handouts to areas of 
doubtful credit and dubious purpose, for 
this is the best way to impoverish our 
own country by squandering our re 
sources in the dark areas of the world. 
What we need more than anything else 
is to develop the necessary confidence so 
that private enterprise will operate on a 
world-wide scale. 

The blueprint for this was presented 
at the International Chamber Congress at 
Quebec in June of this year. It is fully 
covered by the report, “Intelligent In- 
ternational Investment,’ to which was 
attached the draft of an international 
Code of Fair Treatment for Foreign In- 
vestment and which is the foundation of 
the Administration’s present treaty pro- 
posals. 

Just about the worst possible approach 
to this problem is to set up U. S. Gov- 
ernment guarantees against investment 
losses. If American investors cannot make 
loans and equity investments abroad with 
out having an umbrella held over them 
they had better keep their money at home. 
It is the rece/ving country which should 
be giving the guarantees. 


Every investor in a free enterprise 
country is willing to take some risks, ex 
pecting to be rewarded in proportion to 
the amount of risk he takes. There are 
precious few reasons why he should risk 
his capital in providing (unwanted) milk 
for the Hottentots, but there is every 
practical reason why he should be assist- 
ing the countries that are ina position to 
assist themselves. Those countries that 
have the know-how and have proved their 
ability through past centuries to produce 
goods and food should be a sound risk 
for the investment of our capital. The 
least we can ask is that they, not Washing- 
ton, shall offer a Code of Fair Practice 
such as the International Chamber of 
Commerce has drafted. 

This means fair and non-discriminatory 
treatment for investments in real property, 
in natural resources, transport and pub- 
lic utilities. It should provide civil rights 
and proper recourse to the courts. It 
should promise restraint in the enact- 
ment of legislation restrictive as to na- 
tionality and composition of boards of 
directors and the importation of Ameri- 
can staff. It should provide against 
discriminatory taxation and for the adjust- 
ment of double taxation. It should pro- 
vide against expropriation of properties 


and the nationalization of industry. It 
should provide free repatriation both of 
earnings and installments of principal 
Lastly it should provide free flow of in- 
formation—financial, legal, and political. 

It is the task of the International Cham- 
ber of Commerce to promote this sort of 
mutual understanding and confidence 
there is no other organization at the pres 
ent time equipped to do this on an inter 
national scale. Regimes which inspire 
confidence will attract investors. Thos 
which inspire terror do not need investors 
only slaves. 

In tackling this question of what to do 
about inspiring mutual confidence we set 
ourselves an appalling task. Certainly we 
cannot expect potential U. S. investors 
to have confidence abroad when they 
have so little reason to have confidence 


_ - 


THE BENEFITS OF TRADE 


A large and growing volume of 
international trade, based on na- 
tional specialization and inter- 
national division of labor, will 
foster the achievement of higher 
standards of national well-being 
throughout the world. And what- 
ever contributes to the realization 
of a better life for the people of 
the world also helps to safeguard 
freedom and to secure peace. 


—COMMITTEE FOR 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


at home. As Emil Schram stated re- 
cently: “I maintain that the greatest ob- 
stacle to the investment of private capital 
and an obstacle that treaties cannot over- 
come is the shabby treatment of domestu 
capital right here at home.’ 

Our largest and most successful enter 
prises are being sued in the courts, threat 
ened, and dealt with in a most discourag 
ing manner at every turn. Investments 
which we have made in the past are being 
cancelled out and sold down the river 
without the investors ever being con 
sulted. Public utilities at home are being 
ruined by the squandering of public funds 
in grandiose power schemes, capital is 
being driven into hiding so that recent 
offerings of utility common stocks, for 
example, are today yielding 7, 8, and 99% 
on the offering price. If the investor is 
convinced that the domestic risk calls for 
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this sort of recompense, how can he be 
persuaded to risk his capital under foreign 
laws and restrictions and taxation in areas 
where he is looked upon as an alien ? 

The past history of American invest- 
ment in foreign countries 1s anything but 
reassuring. If you bought a share of In- 
dustria Electria Mexico even since the 
war at the offering price of $23 you 
would find it quoted today between $7 
and $8. Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo Lines, 
offered at $3, is now worth 5/8 to 7/8 
of a point. Taca Airways, offered in May 
1946 at $14.50, is now quoted at a frac- 
At the same time Havana 
thographing Company was offered at 
be had at less than 


tion of a point 
| 


i 
$5.50 and can now 
) 


One has only to look at the Interna- 
tional Bank statistics and compare the cur- 
rent yields on the government bonds of 
any given country with the rate of return 
which our Export-Import Bank is getting 
from that same country. Just to pick an 
example out of the middle of the book 

Peruvian Government Bonds _ yield 
Export-Import Bank is lending 
i%. 
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them huge quantities of money at 


Tut S we come to the well known fact 
that the investor has to pick and choose 
his locations. The worst thing he can do 
is to try financing the production of stee! 
in darkest Africa. On the other hand, he 
can feel a degree of confidence in deal 
ing with Dutchmen, Swedes, or the Brit- 
ish, but even there (as at home) the forces 
of socialism are working desperately to 
remove the incentive for industrial suc- 
cess. Behind the iron curtain we would 
not, even if we could, participate at any 
price in industrial development, there be- 
ing a complete lack of confidence and 
integrity 

Thus we must approach the problem 
from the viewpoint of establishing sound 
ness and confidence at home as well as 
abroad. We have to cultivate good will 
and confidence in those areas where it is 
most likely to develop and prosper and 
not in the least likely areas, as is too often 
suggested. é 

The International Chamber of Com- 
merce has laid out a formula for making 
a fundamentally sound approach to this 
xroblem. No other organization couid 
tian together the men of good will and 
sincerity who gathered from all parts of 
the world to work out a common prob- 
lem at our recent congress in Quebec and 
who stand ready to open the doors of 
their own business institutions for dis 
cussion of the world’s business problems. 
What we are trying to do is a fame 
ing and sometimes seemingly hopeless 
task. The world still has to learn some 
difficult lessons, but we will work dil- 
igently in the hope of inspiring the neces- 
sary confidence 
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Top Management Needs Prod 


ky Fred PO Kuight and William K. Murray 


COMING PHASE in the evolution of 

business administration is likely to 
be the closer coordination of production 
with larger problems such as finance, 
sales, purchasing, budgeting, and top 
management control. This presents to the 
controller or other qualified executive an 
opportunity to increase his sphere of in- 
fluence and usefulness by improving the 
efficiency and earning power of his com- 
pany. 

Most companies now have a more or 
less elaborate system for “production con- 
trol,” designed primarily to aid in the or- 
derly processing of production orders in 
the factory. Few of these systems fully 
recognize the inter-relationships of pro- 
duction problems with the broader affairs 
of administration 

In finance, production planning and 
control should be an invaluable aid in 
keeping investment down. ; 

Gantt once dramatized the value of 
good production control by posing a 
situation in which, by some magic, a plant 
owner was offered his choice of a dapli- 
cate factory free of cost or a system which 
output of his present 


would double the 
factory The 


system, of Cou 


fortunate owner chose the 
rse, since the doubled pro- 
1 it promised would not be 
accompanied by double overhead costs as 
would the added factory. 

A good system of production control 
means production with less floor space, 


I ° ° 
machines, and investment in 


duction which 


fewer less 


raw material, work-in-process, and fin- 
ished goods. 

Good production control can also aid 
finance by maintaining records upon 
which may be based accurate evaluations 
of work in process. These records are 
often needed for production control it- 
self, but can do added duty by permitting 
improved accuracy of monthly financial 
statements and cutting down the cost of 
taking inventory. This requires carefully 
kept records, but is worth it in many cases. 

Production control should help the 
ales department by providing reliable 
estimates of production upon which sales 
programs may be predicated. It also short- 
ens the time needed for procurement and 
manufacturing, and so permits quicker 
delivery. Improved reliability of delivery 
promises is another aid to good relations 
with customers. 

Many times a reliable system of pro- 
duction control can also tell the sales de- 
partment what products it should be try- 
ing hardest to sell. Machine loading rec- 
ords often forecast when certain depart- 
ments will run out of work. Emphasis on 
sales of items which these departments 
can make is then apt to prove quite profit- 
able since it may avoid a partial shut- 
down. 

This emphasizes the fact that profits 
are probable only if equipment and or- 
ganization are kept fully and advantage- 
ously occupied. Helping to plan so that 
this can be accomplished is an important 
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for Sessions Engineering Company, 
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uction Control 


Engineering this development 
may well be job for controller 


function of production control, one which 
makes production control of major im- 
portance to top management. 

Unfortunately in some cases manage- 
ments do not fully realize this, and in 
other cases the system of production con- 
trol is so weak that it cannot play its 
proper role. 


By anticipating assembly needs, effec- 
tive production control helps keep lines 
supplied with parts and materials. Failure 
at this point, appearing as interruptions 
caused by parts shortages, is a common 
symptom of a poor system of production 
control. By budgeting the time of ma- 
chines and facilities, production control 
keeps workers steadily occupied, hence 
cuts both unit labor and overhead costs. 

Production foremen are greatly relieved 
when they receive the benefit of proper 
production planning and control, and 
they can then concentrate on other mat- 
ters in which there is no substitute for 
their knowledge, judgment, and leader- 
ship. When deprived of a reliable system 
of control, foremen and factory managers 
spend many weary hours trying to coordi- 
nate the work in all departments. Pro- 
duction committees meet endlessly, but 
committees cannot do the detailed plan- 
ning and follow-up which is needed. 
Confusion is everywhere, and production 
is uncertain. 

Although it seems not yet to be gen- 
erally realized or at least put in practice, 
production control is the spot at which en- 
gineering economy can be most effectively 
introduced. Economic lot size, simplifica- 
tion of parts, and standardization are ex- 
cellent ideas which require only a little 
mental energy and initiative to produce 
large cost savings. Yet in many plants 
they receive scarcely more than lip serv- 
ice. A production manager is in position 
to put such ideas to work, if his manage- 
ment gives him the requisite backing. 

Time required for procurement length- 
ens manufacturing lead time. Hence 
quick, efficient production demands speed 
in preparing bills of material, specifica- 
tions, and purchase requisitions, as well 
as reliable placement of purchase orders 
and follow-up of delivery. These matters 
are so closely related that production 
management and purchasing are some- 
times combined in one department. 








In time top management may come to 
see production control as a form of stand- 
ard and use it to gauge the performance 
of several of the most important depart- 
ments of the organization. 

For example, a good production con- 
trol system determines what production 
can reasonably be expected from given 
facilities, material, and labor. The per- 
formance of factory foremen and man- 
agers can then be judged by comparison 
of actual production with the reasonable 
expectation. 

Production control can also become a 
powerful force compelling good perform- 
ance by service departments. Failure of 
these departments which result in produc- 
tion delays will be known to the produc- 
tion manager. 

The engineering department, for in- 
stance, is expected to provide promptly 
good bills of material, good route sheets, 
and blue prints and to see that parts are 
simplified and standardized. A compe- 
tent production manager will soon be 
aware of failure of the engineering de- 
partment to accomplish any of these 
things. Voluntary cooperation should first 
be asked of the head of the engineering 
department on the assumption that he 
will see the duty of his department when 
the trouble caused by its failure comes to 
his attention. If this fails, the produc- 
tion manager must present the case to the 
proper line executive who has authority 
to see that the matter is corrected. 

Top management must frequently be 
the arbiters of the divergent points of 
view which arise among department 
heads on such occasions. 

Similarly, failures of the purchasing 
department, inspection department, stock 
rooms, internal transportation system, 
etc., will come to light as causes of re- 
duced or delayed production. As they are 
discovered, the production manager must 
initiate corrective action. 


Wuen employed as a standard, as has 
been proposed above, a production con- 
trol system should become a sort of third 
dimension of the budgeting system. This 
is badly needed in the budgeting systems 
of many companies which are often con- 
tent merely to compare actual costs with 
estimated costs, while ignoring the equally 
important question of how satisfactory 
was the performance of the job done. 
This is like judging the purchase of a 
bushel of apples entirely on the price 
paid without inquiring whether full meas- 
ure was delivered or whether the apples 
were good or bad. 

Doubtless the principal reason why 
more progress has not been made in this 
aspect of budgeting is the extreme difh- 
culty of measuring either the quantity or 
quality of the output of many depart- 
ments of a company, particularly those 
whose output is an intangible service. 
Production control in its present state of 


BUYER’S MARKET STUDY RELEASED BY FOUNDATION 


Actual cost reduction and sales promotion methods used by 
leading corporations in a wide cross-section of industry are 
described in “Meeting the Challenge of the Buyer's Market,” 
published November 10 by Controllership Foundation, Inc. 
Case histories provide the bulk of the “brass tacks” material 
in this study, released to members of the Foundation without 
charge. Priced regularly at $5.00, it is available to members 
of the Controllers Institute at $2.50. Copies can be obtained 
by writing direct to Controllership Foundation, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





development cannot pretend to supply 
completely satisfactory standards and 
measurements for all departments affect- 
ing production. But it can go a long way 
and it offers an important avenue for fu- 
ture development. 

Budgets are attempts to foresee and 
plan for the situations in which the com- 
pany will find itself in the future, and as 
such play a key part in formation of many 
of the most vital decisions which top 
management must make. 

The amount and accuracy of obtainable 
data upon which to base budgets is there- 
fore a matter of grave importance. A 
sound system of production planning and 
control is the best means of securing such 
data as future production schedules, in- 
ventory requirements, and need for la- 
bor, which are basic to any planning of 
the company’s future financial and oper- 
ating needs. 

It is evident from what has been said 
that really outstanding ability is required 
to get best results from a production con- 
trol system. 

This is no job for a clerk in the factory 
office. The production manager must 
have, or be capable of quickly acquiring, 
a general knowledge of procedures and 
processes used in the plant. He must have 
the executive ability to run a fair-sized de- 
partment of clerks and semi-technical 
men. He must have strong ability to teach 
and influence others at his own and 
higher organization levels. He needs 
imagination, initiative, and courage, with 
a willingness to work persistently for 
needed revisions of procedure and for 
necessary actions by other departments. 
He must have persuasive ability when 
backing of top management becomes es- 
sential. 

Admittedly, procurement of such men 
is difficult but this does not mean thor- 
ough planning should not be attempted. 
Good managers are rare, but here is a 
spot where one can become most valuable 

It has been shown above that a strong 
production control department presents the 
best hope for successful coordination of 
the efforts of important segments of the 
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Organization and supplies standards for 
judging the performance of many depart- 
ments. It also provides much data essen- 
tial to sound overall company planning 
and budgeting. 

These are all matters of vital concern 
to top management. Hence the production 
manager or other official in charge of pro- 
duction planning and control should be 
placed rather high in the organization. 

In some cases the production manager 
ought to report to the factory manager, 
or in a larger company to the vice presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. These 
executives may find, however, that imme- 
diate operating problems are too pressing 
to allow them time for systematic plan- 
ning. Furthermore, some operating execu- 
tives lack sufficient interest in or knowl- 
edge of finance, sales, etc., and of com- 
pany policies concerning such affairs. 


IN several instances of our experience 
a strong controller has done an outstand- 
ing job of supervising the production 
manager. He has the understanding of 
company policy and finance to determine 
the wise control of production. Famil- 
iarity with production problems which he 
would inevitably gain from supervising 
the production manager would have sup- 
plementary value by strengthening the 
controller's judgment on questions con- 
cerning needs for fixed capital, working 
capital, possible expansion of the busi- 
ness, etc. 

The controller also needs to know 
about operating economics to do an in- 
telligent job of cost accounting and con- 
trol. As indicated above, he needs pro- 
duction control to give the third dimen- 
sion to his budgetary controls so he can 
show his top management not only what 
dollars were spent but also how satisfac- 
tory were the results secured thereby. 

All standards, such as budgets, cost ac- 
counting, time study, and _ production 
measurement and control are closely re- 
lated, both in nature and in operation, 
and it is logical that they should be op- 
erated by the same executive. 
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Permanent Is Forever ! 


by Margaret M. Weis 


| eg a file drawer—a small, 24-inch 
file drawer, correspondence size. Mark 
the contents for “permanent” retention 
not 10, 20, 30, 40, or 50 years which 

is reasonably long enough to keep any 
record, but Add another 
drawer the same size next year. Add an- 
other the after that, another the 
following year, etc 
Let’s assume that for the first year it 
costs you about $1.67 (see Note A) to 
f this drawer in a 
an inexpensive 


permane nt. 


year 
a4 infinitum. 


store the contents of 
metal transfer case (i.e., 
drawer about the same size as the origi- 
nal file drawer—-24’’x13’’x10’) in space 
renting at $1.50 per square foot per year. 
The second year you pay $3.34 for twe 
cases, which, added to the $1.67 for the 
first year of storage, amounts to $5.01. 
The third year you have on your hands 
three cases costing $5.01 for that year, 
which, added to the $5.01 you paid dur- 
ing the two previous years, creeps up to 
$10.02 

It probably comes as a complete sur- 
prise to you to find that at the end of 50 
years (approximately adolescence for a 
permanent” record) your accumulation 
of 50 transfer cases has run up a storage 
bill of $2,129.28 

Some of our best authorities in the 
paper field reckon that a good rag paper 
can be expected to last at least 100 years 
without showing much sign of deterio- 


ration and that it 1s not unreasonable 


aS 


to expect it to last for 200 years under 
proper storage conditions. So, wishing 
to torture ourselves further, we project 
our calculations on the probable cost of 
storing “permanent” records 200 years 
into the future and find that at the end 
of that time our accumulation of 200 
transfer cases will have run up a storage 
bill of $33,567! 

Figure it out. It’s a fascinating study. 
Multiply it by 10 new drawers per year, 
by 50, by 100, etc. (Pass the aspirin.) 

While meditating on the costs of stor- 
ing “permanent” records, we might con- 
sider whether those records which we 
have been planning to keep forever (be- 
cause permanent IS forever*) will really 
last this long 

Have they been originated on paper 
with permanent retention qualities ? Are 
patches secure, or were they pasted on 
with rubber cement which dries up after 
three or four years? If the records have, 
during their full period of preservation, 
been protected against light, extremes of 
temperature, fire, water, dust, vermin, 
rodents, mildew, acid fumes—if the ink 
has not faded-if the paper has not 
crumbled-—will the information con 
tained therein be of any value 50, 100, 
200 years from now? 


* Some 
“i 100 


yROnyMOK 
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MARGARET M. WEIS, Clerical Methods Planner of the 
Western Electric Company, New York, responsible for the 
storage of all inactive records of the company’s head- 
quarters, has spent several years in an intensive analysis 
of proper filing and records storage methods. Miss Weis 
is former Research Chairman of the Records Management 
Association of New York, wor editor of its monthly publica- 
tion, “The Record.” She has also written numerous maga- 
zine articles on subjects relating to her work. 
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The staggering cost of records 
storage and what to do about it 


LT TDAUTANAN 


Brake Shoe Yardsticks 


Or, forgetting for a moment the file 
that grows at the rate of one transfer 
case a year, let's take a single case and 
store it away permanently. The storage 
bill for one case—only a dozen good- 
sized folders occupying about 24 filing 
inches—will amount to $334 for 200 
years! 

How many transfer cases do you now 
have in storage marked “Permanent” ? 


Or course, these are very small prices 
to pay for keeping records which may 
be required for reference or study over 
long periods, or which may be used or 
useful as evidence in court cases or in 
investigations by federal or state au- 
thorities, but when we multiply them by 
the number of drawers which we are 
keeping “permanently” simply because 
those responsible for them are too busy 
to establish a reasonable retention pe- 
riod at the time they turn them over for 
storage, somebody somewhere ts wasting 
a lot of money. 

When we consider how the 
mount when records are kept in space 
renting for more than $1.50 per square 
foot, as in “‘active’ files housed in 4- or 
5-drawer filing cabinets in regular officc 
space in New York City, or when they are 


costs 


RHEE RA EN PORTERS 








given special protection in fireproot 
vaults, the figures become almost astro- 
nomical (see Note A). 

“Until Further Notice” and “Indefinite” 
are also good words to use for retention 
of records when we have money to burn 
for storage space, especially when these 
terms are employed by present incum- 
bents who wish to “pass the buck’ and 
leave the problem of disposition to the 
next generation. 


In what ways can these tremendous 
storage costs be reduced ? 


A. By Establishing Periods of Preserva- 
tion Consistent with the Nature and 
Purpose of the Records, in Con- 
formance with Legal and Other Stat- 
utory Requirements and Company 
Needs 


Every business concern should have a 
definite program for the preservation 
and destruction of records. In many 
companies this responsibility has been 
delegated to the secretary, since he is 
the custodian of the corporate books 
and records. 

Such a program should include not 
only retention periods expressed in defi- 
nite terms for specific records and classes 
of records, but also regulations govern- 
ing the degree of safeguarding of such 
records (during both active and inactive 
periods) and routines and methods to be 
tollowed for their destruction. 

For purposes of preservation and de- 
struction, all business records may be 
divided into two main groups: 


1. Those embodying subject matter 
which in nature, scope, or form, or 
in legal or historical significance is 
essential to a complete record of 
past and current company activities 
and relations and which may be 
used or useful for reference or 
study of internal company affairs, 
or in conjunction with investiga- 
tions by duly authorized federal or 
state administrative or regulatory 
bodies, or for information of such 
bodies, or used or useful as exhibits 
in connection with litigation or for 
other legal purposes. These records 
must be preserved for certain spec- 
ified periods, which are in many 
cases determined by circumstances 
outside the control of the organi- 
zations responsible for preserving 
them. 

Those which are of varying degrees 
of transitory value and importance, 
and which, after becoming inac- 
tive, cease to be of value for refer- 
ence except for operating purposes. 


A well planned records program pro- 
vides for the segregation of records into 
these two groups—and the establish- 
ment of approved periods of preserva- 


LONG... 


It would require 3,504 miles of 
packing boxes to contain the exist- 
Ng records of} the United States 
Government, assuming each box to 
be one foot high, one foot wide, and 
two feet long. If all 
were placed le nethwise side by side 


the Y: boxe f 


they would line one of our trans 
continental highways all the 
New York to San Francisco, 


331 miles of boxes left over 


way 
from 


with 
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tion with designations for special safe- 
guarding where required for each rec- 
ords item involved. No records should 
be destroyed unless and until they have 
been classified as falling within one or 
the other of these two groups, and no 


records required for men 


purposes 
tioned in group 1 should be destroyed 
prior to the expiration of the pres« ribed 
periods of preservation. 

In addition to the main problem of 
classifying records and establishing pe- 
riods of preservation, a complete records 
program provides as well for other fea- 
tures. 

Take, for instance, the 
duplicate records. How many copies of 
the same letter—how many copies of the 
same form—-are to be found tn the vari- 
ous organizations of a large company? 
Who knows how long to keep which 
copy? How can those responsible for 
maintaining the records tell which ts the 


matter of 


important copy: 
Or consider the 
guarding. Which records should be per 
manently bound to guard against wear 
and tear, or inadvertent loss or destruc- 
tion? Which should be kept in fire-re- 
sistant cabinets or vaults? What type of 


problem of safe 


AND DEEP .. 


dochments 


cover all the floor space in the Em- 


(102 stories) a 


Occupy Tal able 
l 


; 2 } Iona 
pire State Building 
foot deep nou 
fice space, the Hoover 


7 ) 
federal ] 


Commission estimates. At least tu 


}/} Vy ,aoter 
MLULION cubir feel Of SHCA Mach 
records could be transferred to suit 
able storage at a saving of over $¢ 

He 
million a year. 


—TAX OUTLOOK 
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equipment is considered suitable for 
special safeguarding against fire? Which 
records should be kept locked up when 
not in use to guard against unauthorized 
access? What types of records may be 
stored on shelves? What type of equip- 
ment is considered most suitable for 
ordinary safeguarding of records from 
the standpoint of protection and econ- 
omy? What precautions should be taken 
to protect records against destruction by 
water in sprinklered areas? In non- 
sprinklered ? Which records must be de- 
stroyed in such a manner that the infor- 
mation contained thereon cannot be re- 
Which may be thrown 
away as waste paper? What approvals 
are required for destruction of records 
in group 1? In group 2? For which rec- 
ords is it necessary to preserve properly 
authorized certificates of destruction ? 


constructed 7 


B. By Systematic Follow-up to Insure 
Destruction of Records at the Expira- 
tion of the Prescribed Periods of 
Preservation 


By Reducing Bulk of Inactive Rec- 
ords in Storage 


Often significant space savings can be 
effected by elimination of heavy binders 
and removal of folders, paper clips, 
fasteners, index sheets, etc., from rec- 
ords being prepared for storage. Some- 
times lightweight folders may be used 
to replace ring- or post-binders; con 
tents of many small, thin folders may be 
combined into one large folder; paper 
bands may be used to replace bulky 
fasteners or in lieu of folders; wire 
staples may be used instead of paper 


clips 


Susstantial space savings can be ac 
complished by retention of microfilm 
copies in licu of paper copies when the 
records will lend themselves to this proc- 
ess. Handling costs incidental to prepa- 
ration of records for filming may in 
some cases equal or exceed the value of 
the storage space saved ; the nature of the 
records and expected use of data con- 
tained therein may make retention of 
film copies with destruction of originals 
impractical; there still exists in the 
minds of many business men some doubt 
as to the legal status of microfilm copies 
of records, and for this reason many con- 
cerns have been reluctant to rely on 
microfilm copies (status of film copies 
should be established by legislation) ; 
costs of reproducing paper copies of 
microfilmed records may exceed the sav- 
ings effected if demand for such copies 
is not or cannot be controlled. 

However, there are in many offices 
large volumes of records having no value 
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WE ARE RECOMMENDED READING 


Articles appearing in THE CONTROLLER continue to 
be picked up, recommended, digested, and reprinted 
in other publications. Some of the more recent ones 
include: 


“Industrial Financing Through Own Lease’’- “What, 
Why, How of the Method’ by John J. Wilson, Jr., and 
“Effect upon the Corporate Picture’ by Scott Harrod, from 
THE CONTROLLER, February 1949 . . . mentioned in 
N.A.C.A. Bulletin, March 15, 1949. 


“Changing Relations of Business to Government” by 
Ernst W. Swanson, from THE CONTROLLER, March 1949 
. mentioned in “Recommended Current Reading” Col- 
umn of The New York Herald Tribune, March 19, 1949. 


“Cooper-Bessemer Retirement Plan Is Held Practical for 
Heavy Industry” by J. E. Brown, from THE CONTROLLER, 
January 1949 reprinted in Management Guide, 16th 


Issue 


“Government Restraints on Pricing Policies’ by Alfred 
C. Neal, from THE CONTROLLER, January 1949 . . . fe- 
produced in Management Guide, 17th issue. 


“The Story a Financial Statement Should Tell” by Henry 
C. Perry, from THE CONTROLLER, March 1949 . . . re- 
printed in The Accountants Digest, June 1949. 


‘When to Use Pictorial Symbols” by Frederick Jahnel, 
from THE CONTROLLER, March 1949 . . . reprinted in 
The Accountants Digest, June 1949. 


“Setting Standards of Value for Executive Compensa- 
tion’ by Edward N. Hay, from THE CONTROLLER, March 
1949 . . . reprinted in Management Guide, 20th issue. 


“Do You Have an Accounting Philosophy?” by W. I. 
McNeill, from THE CONTROLLER, April 1949 . . . di- 
gested in N.A.C.A. Bulletin, May 15, 1949 . . . also re- 
produced in The Accountants Digest, June 1949. 


“Accounting Treatment for Pensions’ by Henry F. Keys- 
erling, from THE CONTROLLER, April 1949 . . . digested 
in Management Review, September 1949 


“Canadian Business and Economic Conditions” by Wil- 
liam B. Gay, from THE CONTROLLER, December 1948 
reproduced in Trained Men, September-October 1949. 


“Deferred Compensation of Executives” by George R. 
Blodgett, from THE CONTROLLER, June 1949... di- 
gested in Management Guide, 21st issue. 
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for legal purposes which are retained for 
long periods for historical purposes or 
for research or study. In many cases such 
records might very well lend themselves 
to retention on microfilm with space 
savings up to 95% of current costs. Gen- 
erally speaking, economies can be ef- 
fected by microfilming records which are 
to be retained for 10 years or longer, 
provided that handling costs incidental 
to preparation for microfilming are not 
excessive. Other considerations, such as 
the lack of storage space, may justify the 
cost of microfilming short-term records. 

Permanent IS forever. By all means 
mark your records for permanent re- 
tention if you must keep them that long 

but be sure that any records so desig- 
nated are handled from their inception 
in such a way that they will be able to 
stand the test of time. 


Note A: $1.67 represents a reasonable 
estimate and includes only cost of equip- 
ment plus cost of floor space. It does not 
include salaries of records clerks, cost of 
supervision, or loadings of any kind. 
Many companies will find that their 
present storage costs far exceed this fig- 
ure. Cost of equipment and floor space 
can probably be reduced to approximately 
$.70 per drawer under ideal conditions, 
but when salaries and overhead are added 
it will be found that $1.67 per drawer 
per year is on the conservative side. 

The costs per drawer for equipment 
and floor space will vary greatly depend- 
ing on several factors: 


a. Original cost of equipment 
b. Expected life of equipment 
c. Capacity in filing inches of storage 
containers 
d. Height to which containers may be 
stacked which may be affected or 
limited by: 
(1) Style of container or equip- 
ment 
(2) Height of ceiling in storage 
area 
(3) Permissible floor load (num- 
ber of pounds per square 
foot of floor space in stor- 
age area) 
e. Cost of floor space in storage area 


Exam ple 
Rent per year chargeable to 
one 24-inch transfer case in 
space renting at: 


$1.00 $2.00 $5.00 
per sq. ft. per sq. ft. per sq. ft. 
If cases are 
stacke d 
10-high 
8-high 
6-high 
4-high 
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If your figure work is heavy, the new Fully Automatic 


Marchant Figuremaster is what you need. The new low-cost 


Semi-Automatic model is particularly adaptable for smaller 


businesses. Both models are available in 10 or 8 bank capacities . . . 


choose whichever fits 


your requirements and your business budget. Both models have all the 18 principal 


new features of the Figuremaster line, including automatic point-off in division, 


indicated either as a decimal or percentage. . . 


for almost effortless operation . . . 


“phantom touch” key action 


40% greater dial visibility for easy 


reading. These achievements, together with Marchant’s 


traditional supremacy in simplicity, silent speed and accuracy control, 


establish the Figuremasters as the world’s foremost calculators. 


PEG UGE FHSTES WES s 


MARCHANT © 


Figuremasters will do your calculating faster ~ \ x) 
and cheaper. The Marchant Man in your a 
phone book is ready to prove this by a Ly “ a) 
demonstration on your own work. No L ) 
obligation, of course. Call him today f 


or mail the coupon to 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 


SEMI 
AUTOMATIC 


FIRST CALCULATOR 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California Co 
Please send me free information about the new Figuremasters 


I am interested in the Fully Automatic Oo the Semi-Automatic 0 


Name 





Address 
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Politics, Bedfellows, and Controllers 


Politics, says the old adage, makes strange bedfellows. 
And apparently it also results in a rather interesting jux- 
taposition of careers. 

For example, as a postscript to the recent November 
elections, we were interested to note that the newly elected 
Mayor of Detroit, Albert E. Cobo, reached that position 
after 14 years as City Treasurer. The start of his political 
career, however, was somewhat of a coincidence for he en- 
tered the Treasurer's office two years before he held that 
post—on a “loan” from the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company to assist in setting up a new tax collecting sys- 
tem. 

And in another instance we note that the defeated candi- 
date for the office of City Controller of Waterbury, Conn., 
was immediately after the election reinstated to his former 
position as the starting left guard for the professional foot- 
ball team known as the New York Bulldogs. 

Perhaps we are prejudiced but we can’t help feeling that 
any team which acquires a left guard of controllership 
caliber deserves congratulations. (The season's vecord, hou- 


ever, hardly justifies that feeling, for on the one. Sunday 


when the candidate for Controller was not playing because 
of the election campaign his team won its first game of the 
against a highly rated opponent!) 


sEasSOnN and 


Nearly 60° of New Pension Plans 
on Joint Contributory Basis 


Nearly 60% of 255 recently adopted pension plans are on 
a joint contributory basis, according to a survey by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. All pension plans in- 
cluded in the survey were made effective or were revised 
since October 1945. The only plans which have been con- 
sidered are those which apply to all employes, including 
wage earners. The 255 companies covered in the survey em- 
ploy 1.5 million workers. 

The extent to which pension plans are on a contributory 
basis depends upon the type of funding, the Board points 
out. Plans underwritten with insurance companies under a 
group annuity contract are ordinarily on a joint contribu- 
tory basis (75%). In the self-administered trusteed plans, 
which are on an actural basis and which provide for an ir- 
revocable trust, the majority (52.5%) are on a noncontribu- 
tory basis. 
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Fore! 


When we published, with a light-hearted touch in our 
August number, a letter inviting us to join the press corps 
at a recent national golf tournament, we felt it in order— 
and in line with the dog days of the late but unlamented, 
superheated midsummer—to ask, “How many readers of 
THE CONTROLLER would like a sports department im our 
page a 

The responses were varied. From two of them we culled 
the following editorial tid-bits: 

First, E. C. Hands, Controller of Ben E. Keith Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas, recently won first place in the singles 
division in the Texas State Bowling Tournament at Beau- 
mont, Texas. In April 1939—just ten years before—Mr. 
Hands captured second place in the state tournament, bow]- 
ing in the singles. ‘You see,’ he observed, “the progress 
I've made—ten years to move up one place!” 

In addition to picking up the news of Mr. Hands’ prowess 
in bowling, we received an interesting statistical tabulation 
from F. E. Dubach, Comptroller of Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., Chicago. It follows: 

“I enjoyed reading in your August issue that our good 
friend, George S. May, had included you on his mailing 
list for press tickets to his Tam O'Shanter golfing circus. 
Perhaps this could be attributed to the many new features 
and formats which have quickened the pulse of this 
magazine in recent months! Still, you do have a sports de- 
partment, and I am 
sure that ‘most every- 
one else enjoyed the 
cartoon on Page 404 
of the same issue as < 
much as did I {cear- 
toon ais Ye printed 
herewith a 

“Just for the fun 
of it I spent a couple © 
of hours last night 
looking over the ros- 
ter of members by 
companies in the 
1949 Year Book of 
the Controllers Insti- 
tute. Following up 
on your query as to 
interest in a sports 
department in THE ConTROLLER, I thought I would see 
just how many organizations were closely associated with 
sports and sports equipment. 

“Including my own Wilson Sporting Goods Co., which 
is not listed due to the recent date of my membership, I 
discovered 124 organizations listed, as follows: 


“Let's take tomorrow off 
and go to the office 


1 


Manufacturers of sporting goods items 
Wholesalers or retailers of sporting goods 
Sporting goods raw material suppliers 
Daily newspapers 

Colleges and universities 

Athletic associations and clubs 








Magazines feature sports departments 
Industrial firms which rely heavily on sports for 
promotion 


TOTAL 124 


“If I am not mistaken, the total number of organizations 
listed in the Year Book was about 2300. This means about 
5% of these are active in the sports world today. Of course, 
the list does not include the dozens of equipment and 
supply companies which derive part of their revenue from 
sports, sports games, and sports equipment. Neither does 
the list designate the hundreds of industrial firms vitally 
interested in sports promotion as a feature of their employe 
relations activities. 

“We really feel that being in the sporting goods industry 
we enjoy a unique advantage, as most controllers must have 
a great deal of interest in sports. In fact, I might ask, how 
many controllers do not have the slightest interest in any 
sport? For the sake of those, something surely should be 
started to make that small handful realize what they are 
missing!” 

Something indeed may well have been started as the 
result of the address by Dr. H. B. Kirkland, Associate Medi- 
cal Director of The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America at the recent Annual Meeting of the Controllers 
Institute in San Francisco. Discussing the critically im- 
portant subject of bus iess executives’ health, Dr. Kirkland 
emphasized : 

“One day's obituary column carries the last account of an 
old gentleman who has never smoked, never allowed 
liquor to pass his lips, and never touched meat after his 
50th birthday or earlier. I suppose there were other things 
he never did. 

“The next day we may confront what is to me the more 
pleasing last tribute—that to the valiant nonagenarian who 
puffed on big black cigars right up to the end, who hadn't 
missed his daily short snort since adolescence, and who en- 
joyed, up to a few days before his untimely demise, nothing 
more than a goodly portion of steak and assorted trimmings. 

“But regardless of their respective personal preferences, 
to which each was certainly entitled in what is—happily 
still an era of free economy and choice of habits, you may 
be reasonably certain that neither of our late lamented 
friends permitted the cares and responsibilities of life to 
weigh too heavily upon him. 

“He delegated authority. He left his job behind him 
when he started off for home. He had his interests apart 
from work, but he played at his avocations, rather than 
worked at them. If he played bridge, he did not become 
plethoric with rage when his partner miscounted and went 
down three, doubled and vulnerable. On the golf course 
he followed his errant ball down into the gentle surf at the 
foot of the cliff and murmured, as they do down at Pebble 
Beach, ‘Adios.’ In effect, he made an extracurricular career 
of relaxation.” 

Thus we can add our New Year’s wish: Keep your job, 
Mr. Controller—and your health! 

—PAUL HAASE 
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Controllership Wins Further Recognition 
in Federal Government Operations 


Establishment of the Office of the 
Comptroller to direct and execute the 
budget, accounting, credit and _ financial 
analysis of the General Services Adminis- 
tration is announced by Jess Larson, Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 

Max Medley has been named Acting 
Comptroller of the latest of the growing 
list of federal agencies to adopt the con- 
trollership type of organization to man- 
age fiscal activities. 

The General Services Administration 
was created by the recent session of the 
8ist Congress and consolidated into one 
agency the War Administration, 
Bureau of Federal Supply of the Treasury 
Department, Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration, Bureau of Community Facilities, 
and the National Archives. The intent of 
the Congress in establishing this new 
into an economical 


Assets 


agency was to unite 
and ethicient system federal property pro- 
curement, utilization, and disposal func- 
tions. 

Mr. Medley states that the overall ob- 
jective of the GSA Comptroller's office 
will be to obtain the finest budgetary and 
fiscal operation 1n the federal service. He 
states that this objective is not only pos- 
sible but should be relatively easy to ac- 
complish if the federal government will 


a lopt the financial policies, procedures, 


and controls which private business has 
found advantageous to centralize in a 
controller reporting directly to top man- 
agement. 

The GSA Comptroller's office has been 
organized into five divisions for perform- 
ing the duties assigned to it: alec Ac- 
counting Systems, Accounts and Reports, 
Credit and Finance, and Internal Audit. 

Among other federal agencies which 
have adopted the controller type of or- 
ganization in the near past are most gov- 
ernment corporations, Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and the Department of Defense, 
including each of its constituent depart- 

Army, Navy, and Air Force. [See 
Army Comptroller” in THE Con- 


ments 
OT Ig 
TROLLER for July. } 

Controllership in the Defense Depart- 
ment was the topic discussed by the guest 
speaker at the October meeting of the 
District of Columbia Control of the Con- 
trollers Institute—the Honorable Wilfred 
J. McNeil, Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment of Defense 

The position which Mr. McNeil holds 
in the Department of Defense is a new 
one, created on August 10, under the Na- 
tional Security Act Amendments, 1949. 
Under the law Mr. McNeil is ¢ omptroller 
of the Department insofar as his functions 
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are concerned, Assistant Secretary as a 
matter of rank. 

As Comptroller of the Department he 
is responsible for its accounting policies 
and is the manager of its budget. As to 
the latter, the law specifies that the Comp- 
troller shall ‘‘supervise and direct the 
preparation of budget estimates of the 
Department of Defense; and establish, 
and supervise the execution of principles, 
policies and procedures to be followed 
in connection with organizational and 
administrative matters relating to the prep- 
aration and execution of the budgets . . .” 

Development of the controllership con- 
cept in the Department of Defense has 
been going on since 1941 when the late 
James Forrestal first took steps to explore 
the possibility of filling this need, at that 
time in the Navy Department. The 1949 
amendments to the National Security Act 
bring these developments to their highest 
point and make it possible that the prin- 
ciples of good management and good ac- 
counting will receive real consideration 
in top management of the military estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. McNeil pointed out in his discus- 
sion that the particular portion of the 
amendments which contains the control- 
lership provisions ran the Congressional 
gauntlet five times during the course of 
the legislative process and that there was 
no time when these provisions were in 
danger of being rejected. This fact shows 
that there is considerable support for the 
present accounting and budgetary organ 
ization. 

The speaker told of a great many activi- 
ties, both military and civilian, in which 
the unification of the services has been 
eminently successful. These have not re- 
ceived the same publicity as have those 
instances in which the interservice con- 
flicts—rather than the harmony—have 
been the dominating influence. 

Under the new setup the budget for 
the Military Departments will be ex- 
pressed primarily in what controllers 
know generally as the functional form. 
The Departments will request a Congres- 
sional appropriation in terms of a single 
aggregate for each identifiable program or 
major activity rather than for each object 
of expenditure, as was the case in the past 
Formerly budget requests were classified 
only according to the nature or the expen- 
diture for which they were intended: thus 
each Department requested a grand total 
for military pay, another for transportation 
of things, another for services purchased 
under contract, and so on, regardless of 
the individual activities under considera- 
tion. 

The new approach to budgeting should 
bring about immeasurable improvement 
in control over costs and performance 
after a sufficient time has elapsed for the 
Departments to become accustomed to its 
use. It was also brought out in the meet- 
ing that this approach calls for a con- 
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This young lady does a complete all- round bookkeep- 
ing job. 

She posts ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE RECORDS .. . the 
customer’s statement, the customer’s ledger account 
and makes the entry to the daily journal—all in the 
same operation. 

She prepares the TRIAL BALANCE . . . simultaneously 
transfers balances to new statements and ‘‘ages’”’ ac- 
counts in the same operation. 

She posts ACCOUNTS PAYABLE, making entries to all 
related records simultaneously, and then uses the same 
machine to make the expense distribution. 


She prepares PAYROLL RECORDS... the pay checks, the 
pay statements, and the payroll summary as she 
posts each employee’s earnings record. As in the case 
of accounts receivable and payable, she saves much 
time by posting all related records in one operation. 
Your bookkeeper, too, can handle all of these jobs 
with fewer operations, greater speed and unfailing 
accuracy ...Saving time and money on each job. 
EASY TO OPERATE ... The Underwood Sundstrand 
Keyboard has only 10 numeral keys which permits 
any clerk to quickly develop the fast “‘touch method” 
of operation. 


Underwood Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... Typewriters... 
Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited ww, 
135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 


Sales and Service Everywhere os 
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Small Business also can enjoy accurate high 
speed, machine bookkeeping...AT LOW COST 


UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
automatically prints dates and de- 
scriptive symbols 
automatically selects the charge or 
credit column 
automatically computes and prints 
each balance 
automatically provides the total of all 
postings 
automatically furnishes proof of accu- 
racy 


Underwood Sundstrand Accounting Machines are used 
in every kind of business. Some use one machine 
only—others a number of Underwood Sundstrands 
for such records as accounts receivable, accounts 
payable, payroll records, stock records, sales analysis 
records, and other applications. 

For complete details about this versa- figu 

tile, low-cost machine, mail the coupon 

shown below or call your nearest 

Underwood Representative today. 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue, ~<a 
7--eqadem 


New York 16, N. Y 
: busin 

Please send me a copy of the new parece 

~ r. P 2 “oe fl . 
Underwood Sundstrand folder: ‘Figure care 
Facts for the Modern Business, Large or Small.” 
Name 
Title 
Company 
Street 
City sate eters Zone 
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Chicago Associate 


McCORMICK and HENDERSON, Inc. 


siderable effort along cost accounting lines, 
and a great deal of development to bring 
this effort to a productive level. Pilot 
plant beginnings have already been under- 
taken. 

Plans to separate the commercial activi 
ties of the Military Departments from 
those which are purely military or ad- 
ministrative in nature were also discussed 
by Mr. McNeil. It is planned to finance 
the commercial type activities, more or 
less on a self-sustaining basis, through re- 
volving funds. If the budget for a military 
activity were to include purchases of 
items of equipment, the purchases would 
be dealt with in the same manner when 
the suppliers were the Department com- 
mercial units as would be the case if the 
suppliers were private enterprises 


tondon Associate 
The LEAGRAVE PRESS, Ltd. 


There was a considerable note of opti- 
mism in Mr. McNeil’s comments, which 
was refreshing after the headlines of re- 
cent weeks which have featured only the 
discord in the Military Departments. 

Also present at the meeting as guests 
were Howard W. Bordner, Director of 
Accounting Policy in the Defense Comp- 
troller’'s Office, and 
the three Military Departments. For the 
Department of the Army there were Lt 
General Raymond S. McLain, the Army 
Comptroller, and C. Howard Knapp, 
Deputy Comptroller. For the Department 
of the Air Force there were Phil Hilbert, 
Assistant Comptroller, and Brigadier Gen 
eral Jack Wood, Director of the Budget. 
For the Department of the Navy there 
was Norwood P. Cassidy, Fiscal Director. 
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Statement forms with carbon attached to perforated stub... . 
saves operator's time and gives clean, sharp copy on ledger cards. 
They're finely printed and in perfect alignment to register with 


your ledger card. 


Our specialty is the difficult . . . no size or combination of multiple 
carbon interleaved snap forms is too hard for us to print or bind. 


Let us quote on your next business form job whether it be letter- 
press or offset. Our prices are surprisingly low, our service fast. 


Call or write today! 


We have a few territories open for representa- 
tives in New England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio. If interested, please 


contact us. 


KEERAL 
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60% of Sample Firms 
Show Drop in Profits 


Of 454 companies with securities listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange 60% 
had lower earnings in the first half of this 
year than in the like 1948 period, accord- 
ing to an analysis published in the Ex- 
change, monthly publication of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

The survey covered 454 companies out 
of a total of 1247 whose securities are 
listed on the Exchange. 

The figures,” said the publication, 
point up a decided change from the 
earlier postwar years and give a measure 
of reflection of the business readjustment 
which got under way last winter.” 

The Exchange said a table of total earn- 
ings of the companies showed “‘a trifling 
decline of 1%" to $2,241,627,000. 

‘In contrast to the automotive roster’s 
showing of 28.8% rise in net income, the 
railroad and rail equipment group (con- 
taining only a few more companies) 
showed a decline of 25.2%," the publica 
tion continued. 

“The 29 steel and iron company ex- 
hibit of a 49.2% growth might be com- 
pared with the rise of only 1.9% in the 
?5 corporations of the food products and 
beverage alignment.” 

The petroleum and natural gas group- 
ing revealed a decline of 26.4%, and the 
20 retail trade organizations reported a 
recession of 23.5%,” the Exchange said. 

All told 11 groups lost ground and 
only 7 gained 








Whiet way is out? 
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What a top executive needs these 
days ts a map through the maze of 
perilscalled the Inventory Problem 

If inventory is too high, he may 
be trapped by falling prices, obso- 
lescence, or carrying costs. If it's 
low, he risks customer complaints 

This inventory problem ts a 
sales problem, a production prob- 
lem, and the biggest management 
problem a general manager faces 
Only good judgment can find the 
way out. But it has to be informed 
judgment 

McBee Keysort can’t do a gen- 
eral manager's thinking for him 


It can give him, and promptly, the 
sales, production, and stock bal- 
ance facts needed to keep inven- 
tory at an operating minimum. 
For Keysort can report daily, at 
less cost than any other method 
7. What items are selling and what 
ure not 
2.What quantities are on hand 
and how long they've been there 
3. What has to be produced or 
and how 


purchased soon 


{ general manager can increase 


With the infor- 
mation McBee Keysort provides. 


selling efficiency 


he can coordinate orders and sales 


pressures with inventory 
A general manager can control 
production costs, Keysort job and 
material tickets keep him advised 
on work-in-process, permit him to 
schedule production tightly 
Balanced inventory is rigidly 
controlled inventory. McBee con- 
trols it with simple, inexpensive, 
flexible methods and machines that 
save time, money, work, worry. 
No 
multiplied sixfold in just a 


wonder McBee sales have 
few 
short years 

There’s a McBee man near you 


Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 
Sstallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at less 
cost than any other system. When notched, the 
pre-coded holes along the edges make this card 
mechanically articulate. They make it easy to 
collect a wealth of data . . . classify it .. . file it 
.++ find it...use it... quickly and accurately. 


THE Mcb 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 310 Spadina Ayve., Toronto 2B, Ont., Canada 
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American Credit pays you 


when “good” credit risks 


become bad debt losses. 
Read what this Chicago 


Gent) 


4@me, 


Your Insurance Program 
is NOT Complete Until it 
Includes Credit Insurance 


Accounts Receivable are valuable 


ASSCCSs ss should be protected at all 
times. Realizing this, manufacturers 
and wholesalers in over 150 lines 
equipment, 


who insure their plant, 


PLe. have com pleted 
protection with 
nsurance. Your 

} olic Vv guarantees 
unts receivable 
your customers can’t. 


ible for you to get 


bank says: 


cash for past-due accounts. 
It should prove (as it has for 
other policyholders) to be a 
valuable aid in increasing sales. 
You may insure all accounts 
..a selected group... or just 


one account. 


Book “Why Safe Credits 
Need Protection” will 
give you Important Facts 


It discusses the nature of credit... 
unpredictable events which  fre- 
quently turn good credit risks into 
bad debt losses despite credit rating, 
diligent investigating, past record 
of payment. It gives additional 
facts about American Credit Insur- 
ance. For a copy, just phone the 
American Credit office in your city 
or write AMERICAN CREDIT INDEM- 

YORK, 
National 


Bank Building, Baltimore 2, Md. 


PRESIDENT 


nity Company oF NEW 


Department 55, First 





GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





New York Disability Law 


Effective January 1 

New York State’s Disability Benefits 
Law goes into effect January 1, 1950, al- 
though it does not become fully effective 
until July 1 of the coming year. 

Commencing January 1 equal assess- 
ments of two-tenths of 1% of a worker's 
wages, not to exceed 6¢ each per week, 
will be levied against both employer and 
employe for a six-month period in order 
to build a reserve fund, said the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, in an- 
nouncing the temporary rates. 

Effective July 1 workers will pay one- 
half of 1% of their wages up to a maxi- 
mum of 30¢ per week, while employers 
are to pay the remainder of the costs to 
finance the program. 

The law provides benefits for both em- 
ployed and unemployed who are tempo- 
rarily disabled by non-occupational sick- 
ness or accidental injury. Benefits will run 
up to $26 a week, based on 50% of wages, 
and will be paid for disability periods up 
to 13 weeks in any year after a seven-day 
non-compensable waiting period. 


Heywood-Wakefield Cited 
for Employe Financial Report 


For the second time within a year 
Henry C. Perry, Treasurer of Heywood- 
Wakefield Company, Gardner, Mass., 
and past president of the Controllers 
Institute, has accepted for his company 
a Merit Citation from the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts. 

The award resulted from a contest 
sponsored by A.I.M. for the best finan- 
cial reports to employes. Mr. Perry, as 
Treasurer, had supervised the prepara- 
tion of the annual report to employes 
which was released with a monthly is- 
sue of the company’s "Shop News.” 
The report explained in detail how the 
company’s income dollar was spent. 


“I’m Mr. Webb’s brother-in-law. 
| believe he’s expecting me” 
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Microfilming Printing Calculator 
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Carbon Paper Nylon Ribbon 





ONE SOURCE—MULTIPLE VALUES in management tools for the progress of American Business 


Serving Businessmen in over 600 Communities in the U. S.A. 


REMINGTON RAND INC. - Executive Offices + 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 








ANNUAL REPORT ... ANNUAL HEADACHE? 
Turn the Entire Job Over To Pandick 


Pandick clients find us capable of working out every step in the 
preparation of an annual report—whether it’s to be an elaborate or a 
modest booklet. 

Our professionally-trained layout and design department will be glad 
to create a “dummy” for your consideration. We take over all the 


production details. And we can expand on your rough copy, if you wish, 


We consider this service just part of 


doing a thorough job. May we help vou? 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 


Cf) 7 f 4 REctor 2-3447 
Pandick ess, Ihe. 71 CLINTON ST., NEWARK, N.J. 


MArket 3-4994 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE 








HAVE YOU BOUGHT 
YOUR INSURANCE 


Cceording te Plan? 


or have your policies accumulated piecemeal over the 


years? 


Changes each year in your business and in insurance 
company rates and rules may mean inadequate coverage 
at excessive Cost. 

A survey of loss exposures and an audit of your in- 
surance policies and costs may be timely and very 


beneficial. 


HERBERT L. JAMISON & CO. 


INSURANCE SURVEYS AND AUDITS 


FIFTY-FIVE WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORKS5 











Standard Oil (N.J.) Wins Oscar 
for Best 1948 Annual Report 


The 1948 annual report of Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.) won this year’s 
gold oscar-of-industry award as best of all 
industry in the Financial World survey 
finals. Second place in the competition 
was awarded to Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 
Inc. 

Silver trophies also were awarded to 
Philadelphia Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for the best 1948 annual report of all 
public utilities; Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
road topped the transportation classifica- 
tion; Brown & Bigelow of St. Paul, Minn., 
won the award for corporations in dis- 
tribution and advertising. Girard Trust 
Company of Philadelphia was judged as 
having the best report of all financial in 
stitutions. 

The first award ever offered for the 
best annual report of all Latin America 
went to Cia. Fundidora de Fierro y Acero 
de Monterrey, S. A., of Mexico City, 
Mexico. Shawinigan Water & Power Co. 
of Montreal, which first won the bronze 
trophy for the best Canadian public utility 
report, also won the silver oscar for the 
top annual statement of all Canada. The 
Dominion also scored highest in annual 
report cover designs with Abitibi Power & 
Paper Co., Ltd., of Toronto judged .as 
having the most appropriate cover design 
of all the 4,500 annual reports considered 
in the year’s survey. The artist for the 
winning cover is John E. Grant of Lon- 
don, England. 

Of the more than 300 annual report 
advertisements judged, Borden Company 
won the silver award for the best of the 
year with an institutional message from 
Elsie, the Borden Cow. New York Life 
Insurance Company won the bronze 
award for the best annual report adver- 
tisement of a financial institution, while 
Columbia Gas System topped the public 
utility field, and Erie Railroad came in 
first in the transportation classification. 

In the judging of annual report mo- 
tion pictures, General Mills, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., with its film, “General 
Mills Today,’ produced by RKO Pathé, 
Inc., won the silver award for the best 
film of the year interpreting the annual 
report to the public. Union Oil Co. of 
California’s “Progress Unlimited’ was 
selected as the best annual report film to 
stockholders and received a bronze oscar, 
while a similar award was presented to 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., for its film, “Star Bright,” 
addressed to employes. 





DEFENDABLE FACTS 
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MANUFACTURER 


BURROUGHS 
MICROFILMING 


assures 

precision results 
at 

lower cost 


This modern, precision-built recorder 
permits hand or automatic feed and a 
choice of three reduction ratios. A 
flick of a switch selects 8 mm. or 16 
mm. photography on 16 mm. film. 


Burroughs microfilming is fast, simple, 
efficient and economical. Its adaptability 

ermits its use in both current record 
to and in reducing storage records 
to permanent film copy. 


With this versatile microfilm equipment, 
you also obtain the knowledge and exper- 
ience of your Burroughs representative to 
help you apply it to your methods, your 
needs, for greatest efficiency. Burroughs 
has been helping mechanize office meth- 
ods for over 60 years. 


You can count on continuous operation of 
your microfilm equipment at peak effi- 


ciency because of its dependability .. . plus 
the skill and availability of the nationwide 
Burroughs service organization. And Bur- 
roughs processing centers are strategically 
located to assure rapid handling and im- 
mediate development of exposed film to the 
highest technically controlled standards. 


Here’s another important point. You will 
own the microfilm equipment you are 
operating, which further reduces micro- 
filming cost. 

Ask your local Burroughs man to show 
you specifically how Burroughs micro- 
filming can help you. 





Five Basic Advantages of Burroughs Microfilming 


Saves Space—Normally over 


Saves Time— As many as six documents 
can be photographed in one second, 


using the autonmiatic feeder. 


4,500 
cubic inches of documents can be re- 
duced to 16 cubic inches of microfilm. 


Saves Money— Saves labor, filing equip- 
ment, storage and working space. 
Assures Accuracy— Photographic accu- 
racy is unequalled. 

Assures Protection— Reducing documents 
to microfilm protects against misfiling, 
extraction or alteration. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


The Two Important Names 
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in Microfilm 


Burroughs 





MANAGEMENT PLANNING AND 
CONTROL. By Billy E. Goetz. Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company, Neu York. 


$3.7 


KARRMANN, Treasurer 
the American United 


Company, 


Reviewed by E. M. 
and Controller of 
Life Insurance Indianapolis. 
The author, Professor of Business Ad- 

ministration at Antioch and 

formerly Senior Associate of the Sessions 

Engineering Company, has a background 

of consulting and academic 

knowledge which has enabled him to 
write on this subject from an operational 


College 


prac tice 


approach with an abundance of case ma- 

terial and at the same time to challenge 

accounting and management theory. 
This book g 


virtually no numbers to impede a grasp 


is a on with 


accounting 


of the philosophy presented. The author 
defines the primary managerial activities 
as (1) planning enterprise activities, (2) 
controlling enterprise operations, (3) 
conducting social contacts, and then pro- 
ceeds to develop a logic and poser, of 
accounting—managerial accounting—de- 
signed to supply the information needed 
by management in meeting the problems 
arising out of these basic managerial ac- 
tivities. 

He shows that, as a result of the grow- 
ing scale and complexity of business, in- 
creasing use and importance of fixed 
capital, increasing range and tempo of 
change, and increasing social control of 
business, managerial problems are be- 
coming more difficult. Methods must be 
devised for relating the behavior of en- 
vironmental factors to the problems to be 
solved. Management must learn to think 
in terms of relatives, not absolutes—con- 
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sequently, managerial accounting requires 
1 tlexible system so as to provide manage- 
ment with data classified to show alternate 
possible courses of action. Traditional 
accounting is directed at producing f- 
nancial statements, virtually to the ex 
clusion of all else, hence the necessity for 
a new approach to accounting—the man- 
agerial approach. 

The author outlines his 
managerial accounting and demonstrates 
the inadequacy of traditional premises. 
He points out that ménor changes in the 
environment in which an enterprise op- 
erates is the very life of the enterprise 
and unless the accounting system is geared 
to give management the details of the 
short run effect of these changes on the 
business, the enterprise can not hope to 
attain economic efficiency. 

Four chapters are devoted to the ap- 
plication of these premises to the plan- 
ning problems of management; the role 
which physical standards play in estab- 
lishing and maintaining standards of 
planning achievement; the formulation of 
alternate programs which should be tre- 
garded as the cost units or costing points 
and the best program selected; and the 
establishment of a basic pecuniary record 
which will provide a record of facts con- 
taining a minimum of opinion. 

The author develops various techniques 
of finding a/ternate courses of action and 
testing the selected plans, followed by « 
chapter showing in detail the managerial 
approach to such planning problems as 
plant location, economic lot size, and 
pricing policy. 

He next develops the techniques of 
management control with illustrations, 
including several exhibits, showing how 
a control system may be set up to reflect 
failure of management plans as well as 
to control special events, such as the in- 
troduction of a new model. He concludes 
his book with a summary contrasting 
managerial accounting with traditional ac- 
counting concepts. 

This, to repeat, is a book on account- 
ing. It will be of interest to all account- 
ants but especially to controllers in de- 


yremises Of 


veloping new accounting methods which 
will aid management to solve problems 
of planning and control. To appreciate 
the significance of his concepts, however, 
one must have had a fairly broad back- 
ground of accounting and economic theory 
and practice. In a logical and masterful 
style he opens up new avenues of thought 
which will be refreshing and stimulating 
to all controllers. 


TURKEY: AN ECONOMIC AP- 
PRAISAL. By Max Weston Thorn- 
burg, Graham Spry, and George Soule. 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York. 
$3.50. 

A three-plank platform for the use of 

American capital and technical skills to 

help in the economic development of Tur- 
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key—a country that is now our strategic 
ally as well as a candidate for aid under 
the President's ‘Point Four’’ program—is 
set forth in ‘Turkey: An Economic Ap- 
praisal.”” Max Weston Thornburg, Ameti- 
can engineer and business consultant, pre- 
pared the report with the assistance of 
Graham Spry and George Soule. 

As their first point, the authors stress the 
need to provide a greater measure of both 
economic and political freedom for the 20 
million people of Turkey. The report calls 
for greater scope tor private enterprise in 
a business system now dominated by gov- 
ernment and says: “Government funds 
should not be used in commercial undertak- 
ings for which private capital is available 
with equal or better effect; and private en- 
terprise must be conducted with proper re- 
gard to the public interest.” 

As a second point, the report urges that 
Turkey be encouraged and helped, with 
American skills and experience, to make 
productive use of her own capital re- 
sources. This is better than having outside 
capital come in and start producing things 
that Turkey needs but is now producing 
inefficiently or not at all. 

As a third point, the report says that 
Turkey must give business some regular- 
ized standing under the law and protect it 
from the arbitrary decisions of individual 
officials. 

In order to prepare the report, a research 
“team,”’ headed by Mr. Thornburg, visited 
Turkey to investigate how American in- 
vestments and technical skills could best 
help the Turkish people to improve their 
own economic well-being. The survey 
was planned before the first proposals of 
American aid to Turkey and Greece were 
announced and the report was written be- 
fore the President called for the ‘Point 
Four’ plan of aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Both programs, however, now lend 
special timeliness to the Fund's findings. 


AFTER THE WHISTLE BLOWS. By 
Jack Petrill. The Wailliam-Frederick 
Press, Neu York. $10.00. 


Organizing recreation in industry is the 
subject covered in this 350-page volume 
dealing with the welfare of workers after 
the whistle blows. 

Opening with a brief history of such 
recreation, the author, who has had 22 
years’ experience as a recreational director 
in both community and industry, goes on 
to outline modern industrial recreation 
projects, gives pointers regarding selection 
of director and _ staff, illustrates with 
sketches various activities to be included 
in the program—all kinds of activities, 
athletic and cultural, from quoits to choirs. 
Even care of equipment and club bylaws 
are mentioned in this detailed practical 
guidebook which should be invaluable to 
anyone contemplating the installation of 
any such recreational program. 
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TAXATION—A MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEM. By John W. Oliver. Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York 


$1.00. 


This paper-bound book deals with some 
of the most important phases of taxes af- 
fecting business. The discussion therefore 
is confined to a brief history and descrip- 
tion of business taxes, chiefly corporate, 
which might be defined as the minimum 
basic tax knowledge required by the ordi- 
nary corporate executive. No space is given 
to tax problems peculiar to unincorpo- 
rated businesses nor to tax problems pe- 
culiar only to certain classes of business 
corporations. Brief references, however, to 
the history and the economic, social, and 
political implications of taxes in general 
are made as necessary for preliminary 
background. ; 


OTHER BOOK ENTRIES 


APPRAISING AND TRAINING OF- 
FICE SUPERVISORS. American Man- 
cement Association, New York. Paper, 
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CONTROL OF OFFICE COSTS AND 
OPERATIONS. American Manage- 


Association, New York. Paper, 


A PRIMER ON BASIC TYPES OF 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS AND 
INTERIOR PACKING PIECES. 
American Management Association, 


New York. Paper. $.75. 


NEW CONTROLS FOR FIXED AND 
VARIABLE COSTS. American Man- 
agement Association, New York. Paper, 
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EVERYTHING NEW IN 1949-50 TAXES 

@ Tax Administration Act of 1949 @ Technical Changes Act of 1949 

@ ‘Culvertson’ Case—Effects on Family Partnerships @ Regulations of 
1948 Revenue Act 





A new, complete, and important summary of the recent acts 








and other changes that have taken place during the year... 








Montgomery's 1949-50 FEDERAL TAXES— 
CORPORATIONS & PARTNERSHIPS 


Here is a concise and complete summation of the 


full range of corporate taxation—to alert you to all 


changes that have taken place during the year, and 


keep you abreast of the law as it stands today. 


\ sequence 


of essential tax material, easy to use 


and accurate in application, iy presented as you need 


it: code 


analyses 


library’ in two convenient volumes 


recommendations 


regulations; amending revenue acts; citations; 


\ complete ‘corporate tax 


$20.00 


ESTATES, TRUSTS and GIFTS 


For all those concerned with estate planning and 


procedure, in 


any form 


under any series of circum- 


stances. This volume ‘spotlights’ the effects of the 1948 


» 
Revenue 


what to do, when to do it, and how to do it. 
is an immediate 


estate taxation in one 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City 
Ready Soon... 


Subscribe today 
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Act on the 


SEND ME—for five days’ examination 
Montgomery's FEDERAL TAXES, 1949-50 


Corporations and Partnerships 
Estates, Trusts and Gifts 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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Factoring Seen As Potential Source 
of Vast Working Capital 


The $2.5 billion volume of factoring in 
the last year indicates the present use- 
fulness and the even greater potentiality 
of accounts receivable financing, accord- 
ing to Herbert R. Silverman, writing in 
the Harvard Business Review on ‘‘Factor- 
ing as a Financing Device.’ Mr. Silver- 
man is Vice President of James Talcott, 
Inc. (one of the “old-line’ factoring 
firms about which he writes), President 
of the National Conference of Commer- 
cial Receivable Companies, Inc., and a 
member of the New York Bar. 

Financing of accounts receivable rep- 
resents a potential source of working capi 
tal of tremendous magnitude,” says Mr 
Silverman. “Yet in many, perhaps most, 
industries this practice is not utilized to 
any great extent avoided, 
largely because the average businessman 
is not familiar with this kind of financing 
or believes mistakenly that it carries an 
inevitable connotation of financial weak 
ness on the part of the individual manu 
facturer using it. On the other hand, in 
industries various forms of such 


indeed Is 


several 
financing have proved extremely useful 
and are considered quite favorably. One 
important but little known example of 
such a development is factoring 


“In 1948 20 ‘old-line’ commercial fac- 
tors in the United States processed sales 
totaling $2.5 billion. This is a significant 
record in view of the fact that the greater 
part of this factoring originated in one 
industry, the textile industry. Much of 
the apparel and furnishings used by the 
people of the United States and Canada 
in their everyday lives is financed by these 
factoring companies, and many thousands 
of retail stores, chain stores, merchants, 
and dealers carry on active business with 
them.’ 

Though his article focuses attention on 
the old-line factoring companies, Mr 
Silverman points out that “credit ex 
tended by commercial finance “ompanies 
and banks against the security of pledged 
receivables in 1948 ran about equal in 
volume to the receivables purchased by 
old-line factors, making a total present 
annual volume for this type of financing 
of approximately $5 billion. The rapid 
growth and present extent of accounts 
receivable financing demonstrate the 
adaptability of this type of secured credit 
to the needs of modern industry 

Mr. Silverman comments further on the 
fact that ‘factoring has played a particu 
larly important part in financing the huge 
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textile industry which,” he notes, “is the 
largest employer of labor of all the in- 
dustries in this country. It has been said 
that without factoring the country’s vast 
textile production would not have reached 
the proportion and diversity it has today. 
Comparison of the volume of factoring 
over the past 20 years with the Federal 
Reserve Board index of ‘production of 
textiles and products’ shows the growing 
acceptance of factoring by the textile in- 
dustry. During the 20-year period produc- 
tion of textiles has about doubled, whereas 
the volume of factoring has increased 
more than six times. 

If one were to generalize on the po- 
tential business available to the factor 
outside the textile field—or, to put it an- 
other way, on what the particular condi- 
foster this method of f 
one would 


tions are that 
nancing accounts receivable 
conclude that industries made up of a large 
number of small or medium-sized manu- 
facturers are the most likely prospects for 
factoring. 

Good examples are the furniture and 
shoe industries, in both of which factor- 
ing has been increasingly utilized in re- 
cent years. These businesses are made up 
predominantly of moderate-sized concerns 
that are in need of customer credit protec- 
tion which the factor alone can give them 
by guaranteeing full payment of their out 
standing accounts receivable. Then, too, 
these concerns are sometimes in need of 
additional working capital to tide them 
over in periods of seasonal slackness.”’ 

After describing the ways in which fac 
tors serve their clients, Mr. Silverman 
analyzes their financial status. He points 
out, for example, that in the case of one 
leading company ‘'net credit losses in its 
factoring subsidiaries for the 10 years 
ended December 31, 1948 were 4/100 of 
1%. This can be considered typical of 
the rate of loss sustained by most of the 
principal factors during the same 10-year 
period. The highest percentage loss in 
factoring in any one year was less than 
1/6 of 1% of receivables purchased. 
Over the years reserves for losses main 
tained by factors have been more than 
adequate to cover actual losses. 

“The small loss ratio shown by factors 
over a long period of years have consti- 
tuted an important element of stability in 
the business, which has enabled them to 
secure bank loans when needed and, in 
many cases, to attract permanent equity 
capital through public offerings of their 
own capital stock or debenture bonds. In 
general, the factor has enjoyed a high 
credit rating, as well as an excellent repu- 
tation for prudent and able management, 
and the large commercial banks have been 
eager to make funds available to him. 
The ability of a number of leading fac- 
tors to survive the many depressions of 
the past 100 years also attests to the es- 
sential soundness of the business and to 
the continuity of good managment in 
those companies.’ 





Collections Slowing, 
Credit Survey Shows 


A definite slowing up of collections in 
the manufacturing and wholesale fields 
during the last six months—a_ general 
trend that seems to be advancing—is 
noted in a recent study by the Credit Re- 
search Foundation, affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men. 

The average percentage of past due ac- 
counts as reported in the study was 7.5% 
while the average for a year ago was 
5.5%. 

Also shown is a tendency to turn ac- 
counts over for collection at an earlier 
date than was true three months to a year 
ago, judging by the answers to this ques- 
tion: “On turning over an account for col- 
lection, is the average age more or less 
than it was?” 


More 

4 months ago 
6 months ago 
l year ago 

Credit executives are now alert to the 
indications that new accounts appear on 
the past-due side of their ledger records. 
This 1s shown in the replies to the ques 
tion: “What percentage of your current 
delinquent accounts are new accounts and 
is this more or less than it was?” 


More le N 
52.5% 15% 
55.3% 18.4% 
56.5% 17.1% 


CHAN ge 
4 months ago 32.5% 


26.34% 


26.4% 


6 months ago 


I year ago 


The study shows that the change from 
a sellers’ to a buyers’ market, the pinch of 
competition, management inexperience in 
dealing with postwar finances, and the 
increased cost of conducting a business 
are considered primary factors in this de 
linguent new account situation. 

One of the important trends shown in 
this study is a decrease in the percentage 
of cash discount payments. As compared 
with a year ago there is an average de 
10% in the number of accounts 
on a cash discount This decrease 
seems to be on an upward trend as the 


crease of 
basis. 


percentage decrease was given as 6% six 
months ago and 7% three months ago 

The study further shows that in the pe 
riod 1946-48 there has been a steady de 
cline in the establishment of new busi 
nesses. At the same time there has been a 
steady increase in the number of discon 
tinued businesses. 

In 1946 close to 400,000 
nesses were established; in 1947 this total 
had dropped to 300,000 and in 1948 to 
approximately 100,000. Discontinued 
businesses in 1946 amounted to a little 
over 200,000; in 1947 the number was 
300,000 and in 1948 about 400,000 
These same trends, the study indicates, are 
continued during 1949. 


new busi- 
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Service is available in approximately 250 
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COSTS 


The NEW FRIDEN... 
, sets the standard of 
‘ figure work producti nN 


You'll really be amazed at the many 
new operating features of the wltra- 
matic FRIDEN. Best of all, you 
will find that this fully automatic 
calculator CUTS your COSTS and 
sets a new standard of efficiency and 
economy in figure-work production. 
How much will the new FRIDEN 
save you? Just ask your local Friden 
representative. Without obligation 
he will come to your office... survey 
your present methods...and on your 
own work... prove the substantial 
savings that result from using the 
new FRIDEN. 


FRI DEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT 
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EDWARD L. ForTIN (#1639-1940), 
Vice President of the Selas Corporation 
of America, and HOLDEN V. ARNAIZ 
(£2090-1941), Controller of Hutchinson, 
Rivinus & Co., have been appointed to 
serve on the Special Advisory Committee 
to the City Charter Committee of Phila- 
delphia as representatives of the Phila- 
delphia Control of the Controllers Insti- 
tute 


RAYMOND A. SPITLER ($2929-1944), 
Comptroller of Piedmont Hotel Com- 
pany, Atlanta, Ga., and past president of 
the Atlanta Con- 
trol, returned 
late in October 
from Europe in 
connection with 
plans for a trip 
through Eng- 
land, Belgium, 
Holland, France, 
and Italy in 
April 1950 for 
the Centennial 
Legion which is 
composed of the historic military com- 
13 original colonies. Mr 


R. A. SPITLER 


mands of the 
Spitler, who served as a colonel in the 
State of Georgia Militia during World 
War II, is commandant of the Old Guard 
Battalion of the Gate City Guard, At- 
lanta. He contributed the article, “Is Your 
Filing System Efficient ?’’, to the February 
1948 issue of THE CONTROLLER. 


F. A. WAGENFUEHR, JR., has joined 
McCabe-Powers Auto Body Company, 
St. Louis, as Comptroller. Mr. Wagen- 
fuehr (3969-1947) previously held the 
same title with General Engineering & 
Manufacturing Co., St. Louis. 


V. DeWitt SHUCK (#4216-1948), 
formerly Controller, has been made Sec- 
retary and 7 The Hoerner 
Corp., Kockuk 


reasurer of 
lowa 


PuGH has been named 
Bankers Commercial 

York. Mr. Pugh 
with Com- 
mercial Credit Company, Baltimore, where 
he held the post of Assistant ¢ omptroller 


ANDREW B 
Controller of th 
Corporation, New 
(£3823-1947) 


was formerly 


THE CONTROLLER 
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WesL_ey H. DESELLEM (£3855-1947) 
was recently elected Vice President and 
Treasurer as well as a Director of Pacific 
Rubber Company, Oakland, Calif. Mr. 
DeSellem joined the executive staff of 
the company five years ago as Controller, 
in 1946 was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 
Prior to being with Pacific Rubber Com- 
pany Mr. DeSellem spent seven years with 
two large national accounting firms, was 
self-employed for five years, and occupied 
controllership or assistant controllership 
positions for ten years. He is a member 
of the California State CPA Society, Beta 
Gamma Sigma Honorary Society, and a 
director of Alameda County Industries, 
Inc. 


WILLIAM F. SHoRs is now head of the 
Accounting Division, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. Shors, an asso- 
ciate member of the Institute (#4182- 
1948), was formerly professor at John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, O. 


Ropert R. HERTZLER, Controller of 
the Forstmann Woolen Company, Passaic, 
N. J., has been elected to the Board 


of,, Directors. 


Mr.- Hertzler 
(#2897-1944) 
has been associ- 
ated with the 
company since 
1939. Past presi- 
dent of the New 
York Chapter of 
the National As- 
sociation of Cost 
Accountants, Mr. 
Hertzler was for- 
merly connected with the accounting firm 
of Touche, Niven & Co., New York. 


R. R. HERTZLER 


Harry E. KELLOGG (1023-1937), 
who was formerly Secretary and Treasurer 
of Link-Belt Company, Chicago, has been 
elected Vice President and Treasurer. 


FRANK T. HUMISTON, JR. ($3269- 
1945) has joined The Lawson Milk 
Company, Cuyahoga Falls, O., as Con- 
troller. Mr. Humiston was previously 
Comptroller of The Brush Beryllium 
Company, Cleveland 


DECEMBER, 1949 
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HENRY S. KOEPCKE ($2026-1941) is 
serving as Editor of the new monthly 
magazine of the National Society of Pub- 
lic Accountants. The magazine, entitled 
The National Public Accountant, is pub- 
lished under Mr. Koepcke’s direction by 
Accountants Publishing Co., Inc., Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Koepcke served as program 
chairman for the 1949 Southern Confer- 
ence of the Controllers Institute this past 
February. 


E. C. HOELZLE (#688-1936) has been 
elected Secretary, in addition to present 
duties as Vice President and Comptroller, 
of the Packard Motor Car Company, De- 
trout. 


OrvILLE W. AHL (£1370-1939) has 
been elected Vice President of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Company, Evanston, 
Ill. Mr. Ahl, who 
has been Secre- 
tary, Comptrol- 
ler, and a Direc- 
tor, will continue 
in those capaci- 
ties. Before join- 
ing his present 
company in 1938, 
Mr. Ahl was As- 
sistant Control- 
ler of Wieboldt 
Stores of Chi- 
cago. He is a graduate of Southern Illinois 
University, a member of Phi Kappa Sigma 
and the Economic Club of Chicago. 


O. W. AHL 


A. H. CroMsB (#701-1936), formerly 
of Cromb & Gagel, Inc., Kansas City, 1s 
now President of Gresham & Co., Inc., 
that city. 

After graduating from Kansas Univer- 
sity (1930) and Harvard Business School 
(1932), Mr. Cromb joined the accounting 
department of Standard Steel Works. Af- 
ter 14 years he resigned as Director of 
Purchases and Treasurer in 1947 to be- 
come Purchasing Agent and President of 
Cromb & Gagel, Inc. In April 1948 he 
joined the Gresham organization as Pur- 
chasing Agent and Treasurer. 


CHARLES J. KINNEY has been appointed 
to the newly created post of Controller 
of the American Export Lines, Inc., New 
York. Mr. Kinney (£2867-1944) will 
continue to serve as Assistant Secretary 
also. 


ARTHUR T. MESSOM ($2475-1943) 
has been elected Assistant Treasurer of 
The H. R. Huntting Company, Spring- 
field, Mass. Mr. Messom was formerly 
with Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Cald- 
well, N. J., as Plant Controller. 


G. E. PETERSON (4264-1948), who 
was Treasurer of Drilling and Explora- 
tion Company, Inc., Dallas, Texas, is now 
Vice President of the company. He is suc- 
ceeded as Treasurer by WALLACE W. 
MarcH (#4211-1948), formerly Assist- 
ant Treasurer. 





HAROLD S. MEINHARDT ($2344-1942), 
former Controller of the Canadian Ameri- 
can Industries Corporation, New York, 
has been appointed adjunct Associate Pro- 
fessor of Accounting at New York Uni- 
versity's School of Commerce, Accounts, 
and Finance. A certified public accountant 
in New York State, Professor Meinhardt 
was recently on the statf of the Board of 
Examiners of the American Institute of 
Accountants. During his accounting career 
he has been associated with Kercy Saund- 
ers, Inc., where he served as Controller, 


and with Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Com- ~ ' » 7 ' 
pany, where he was employed as a tax Y ¥ ; ‘ =A SYSTEMS . 
specialist. DUPLICATOR 

JeRALD S. HANKS = ($4504-1949), 
Comptroller of The Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, Philadelphia, has 
been elected a vice president of the Phila 
delphia chapter of the National Associa 
tion of Cost Accountants. 

L. KetrH GoopricH has been ap- Dial Control Margin Adjust- 

7 e ment assures accurate register 

pointed Assistant Vice President of Mc- in small spaces on forms even 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., when master does not register 
New York. Mr. Goodrich (44669-1949) with copy sheets. 
was formerly Assistant Treasurer. 


HowaArD S. HEVERN ($3081-1944) has 
been appointed 
Controller of 
Puerto Rico Wa- 


ter Resources an ' 
— © Master clamp on drum of ma- 
Authority, San chine is opened and closed by 
Juan, Puerto foot pedal, freeing both hands 
Rico. Mr. Hev- i for handling of masters. 


ern formerly 
served with Tele- FOR PRECISION STOPS AND 
coin Corpora- SWIFT, SILENT ACTION 


tion, New York, 
and with Amer- H. S. HEVERN The new Super-Ditto D-45, is an amazingly 
ican Cyanamid flexible systems machine for duplicating onany ; 
Company, New York. size or eight of paper or card...or for turning Line printer tray is available 
; ; out uniformly bright copies in oneto four colors as optional equipment. Auto- 
' —— R = a Comptroller ot at once. Requires no typesetting, stencil cutting —— adjusts for Nt 
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the buhner Fertilizer Corporation, ey or make-ready. Seated posture operation. Purrs prc a pet = . 
mour, Ind., was the initial winner of satel throwah eee esas aacuele ceee tal and speeds up any line print- 
. r : s eee , ing operation. 
the Paul G. Hoffman award, presented i 8 P BS) as & OP 
- a silent precision stop. Because the new “Vel- 
at the close of the 1949 session of the gee oe 
Hecutives USchooll Gk Gredik and: (Be vet Clutch” eliminates shock . . . cuts down 
nancial Management. held at the Uni noise... adds years of service and satisfaction. 
versity of Wisconsin under the auspices In no other duplicator do you find so many 
of the National Association of Credit features to make any systems job— production, 
Men. Mr. Smith, a member of the grad- order-billing, payroll, purchasing, etc.— 
uation class of the Executives’ School, smooth, fast, satisfving. You must SEE and By amazingly simple (Dial) 
developed his senior thesis on the sub HEAR it perform to fully appreciate it. Mail “Magic pe A ae on o 
. ‘ T * - - 7 . ure ycurself of bright copies 
ject, “Credit Terms and Practices of the coupon now for free data or demonstration of all pes swags raw yess "pe 
Fertilizer Industry in the East North the Ditto D-45 in your office. sheet tavshece: 
Central States.” 


r———-SAVE PAYROLL! SPEED OPERATIONS! MAIL!~-—— 


Leslie W. GARNER (£3377-1945), 
Treasurer and Controller of J. T. Baker ; DITTO, Inc. 
Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, 'N. J., has ' 668 South Oakley Boulevard, Chicago 12, Illinois 
; Gentlemen: Without obligation please 
been clected to the Board of Directors. oi : 4 Check ( ) send me New D-45 literature. 


IRVING D. Dawes, WILLIAM T. Bri which (_ ) arrange demonstration for me. 
NOT, and THEODORE HERZ were among 
those active in the first Annual Virginia 
Accounting Conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Richmond on October 25. Mr. 
Dawes (£948-1937), who is Vice Presi- 


My Name. 
Company 


Address 





dent and Treasurer of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation and past chairman 
of the Committee on Technical Informa- 
tion and Research of the Controllers In- 
stitute of America, discussed “Today's 
Challenge to Accounting.” Mr. Brunot 
(£1649-1940) served as chairman of the 
session at which “Increasing Profits 
through Cost Control’ was discussed by 
J. Brooks HECKERT, Professor of Ac- 
counting at Ohio State University. Mr. 
Brunot is Controller of Reynolds Metals 
Company and a director of the Institute's 
District of Columbia Control. Mr. Herz 
(£2319-1942), who is associated with 
Price, Waterhouse & Company, pattici- 
pated in a panel discussion at the con- 
ference. 

Others who took part as speakers or 
panel members include: WiLtiaMm W. 
BRYANT, Assistant Division Manager of 





Double 
Exposure 


-_ business faces not only 
the chance of encountering 
through 


but 


financial misfortune 


a variety of casualties 
also the possibility of the in- 
upon for in- 


surance relied 


demnity against such _ losses 


being deficient or inapplic- 
able. 
This double 


be avoided if the 


exposure can 
insurance is 
fashioned upon a complete 
knowledge of the casual risks 
threatening the business, pref- 
erably obtained from an un- 
biased survey by people who 
specialize in making such in- 


vestigations. 


JOHN R. BLADES 


Insurance Adviser 
744 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


Established 1926 
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Esso Standard Oil Company; CHARLEs A, 
SoRBER, Assistant Treasurer of E. I. du- 
Pont de Nemours and Co., Inc.; HARRY 
R. BorTHWICK, Resident Partner of Ernst 
and Ernst; GEORGE T. EWELL, Secretary- 
Treasurer of Planters Manufacturing Co., 
Inc.; CHARLES F. Myers, Secretary-Treas- 
urer of Morton Manufacturing Company ; 
A. FRANK STEWART, JR., Partner of 
A. M. Pullen and Company. 


Henry A. BEYER 
now Controller of The 
Manufacturing Company, 


(£1602-1939) 1s 
Black & Decker 
Towson, Md 


GLENN E. ROBE ($#3722-1946) has 
been made Assistant Comptroller of Ben- 
dix Home Appliances, Inc., South Bend, 
Ind. Mr. Robe formerly served Fostoria 
Screw Company, Fostoria, O., as Con- 
troller. 


ae a 1938), for 
merly Controller, Vice President 
and Controller of International Projector 
Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. Mr. Wor- 
folk ts Controller of SEC-o-matk 
Corporation, a subsidiary company 


WoORFOLK 


is now 


(£1267 


also 


FRANK X. BUJOLD (23391-1945), 
formerly Controller of Campbell, Wyant 
& €annon Foundry Co., Muskegon 
Mich., has become Controller, Production 
& Jobbing Foundries, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Dearborn. 
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Turners Falls, Mass. 


FREDERICK W. HEWES (2515-1943), 
formerly Controller of The New York Air 
Brake Company, Watertown, N. Y., now 
holds the title of Treasurer at the New 
York City office of the company. Mr. 
Hewes has been with the firm for eight 
years, prior to which he served for many 
years as controller for various hotels on 
the Pacific coast. 


EpwarpD F. LYLE (£1401-1939), Con- 
troller of the City National Bank & Trust 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., has been elected 
president of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. 

Other officers elected include: BURTON 
P. ALLEN, President of the First National 
Bank, Milaca, Minn., first vice president; 
CLARENCE H. LICHTFELDT (£1661- 
1940), Comptroller of the First Wiscon- 
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sin National Bank, Milwaukee, second 
vice president; GEORGE EHRHARDT, As- 
sistant Vice President of Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, New York, 
secretary; IRA C. CHANEY, Auditor of 
Crocker First National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, treasurer. 





Obituary 





Frank P. Ganucheau, Sr. (#3836- 
1947), Vice President, Cashier, and Build- 
ing Manager for the National American 
Bank, New Orleans, passed away October 
3 at his home, 2035 Octavia, after an 
illness of several weeks. 

The 58-year-old banker was a native 
New Orleanian and one of the first em- 
ployes of the American Bank, later to 
become the National American Bank, 
when it opened about 30 years ago. 

He was a certified public accountant 
and held membership in the New Orleans 
Association of Building Owners and Man- 
agers, the New Orleans Clearing House 
Association, and the Controllers Institute 
of America. 


Karl M. Haendle, Secretary and 
Comptroller of the First Trust & De 
posit Company, Syracuse, N. Y., passed 
away October 13. He was 53. 

Born in Baldwinsville, N. Y., Mr 
Haendle, a member of the Controllers 
Institute of America ($1332-1938), was 
associated with the United Hotels from 
1921 through 1923. In January 1924 he 
joined the Third National Bank and 
worked with that company until it 
merged with the First Trust & Deposit 
Company in 1929. At that time he was 
transferred to the main office of the First 
Trust & Deposit Company, becoming 
Secretary of the firm in 1934. In 1940 
the title of Comptroller was added, and 
in January of this year he was named a 
Director. 


Bernard Watson Peck (22255-1942) 
died November 5 at his home, 123 Em- 
ery Street, Hempstead, L. I. 

Born in Yorkshire, England, Mr. Peck 
attended Leeds University. He became a 
chartered accountant and joined the Brit 
ish spinning and weaving firm of Wil 
liams Hollins and Company, of which 
he became Secretary 

Following service as a captain in the 
British Army in World War I, Mr. Peck 
came to New York in 1919 to establish 
a selling organization in the United States 
and Canada for the Hollins Company. 
Later he became an executive in several 
fabric concerns, joining LaFrance Indus- 
tries, Inc., in 1936. He was Credit Man- 
ager for LaFrance at the time of his death 

Mr. Peck was a member of the Control- 
lers Institute of America. 


Think your 
company 
is fireproof ? 


MAKE THIS 
SIMPLE TEST 
AND SEE! 


Touch a flame to one of your 
ledger sheets or letterheads. 
Will it burn? 

That’s a little flame. Now 
suppose your entire offices 
were on fire—would these 
same records burn? 


Naturally, if they are 
unprotected. Metal filing cases 
won't protect them for more 
than a minute or so. 

And they may not be protected 
even in your safe! 


Here’s why—paper chars 
without being touched by 
flame when temperatures go 
above 400°. A safe that has 
been through a previous fire or 
burglary, or does not carry 
the label of the independent 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., simply cannot be trusted. 
It may act as an oven and 
cremate its contents. 


4 out of 10 firms never reopen 


Mosler Insulated Rec- 
ord Containers com- 
bine the convenience 
ofa file with the safety 
of a safe— complete 
record protection. 


Mosier ‘‘A'’ Label Safe with 
burglary resistive chest for 
dual protection against fire 
and burglary 


Ee poet 


ax Qo2og903 


after losing their records! 


That’s why you should have 
the finest protection you can 
get for your records—a new 
Mosler ‘‘A’’ label safe, made by 
the world’s largest builder of 
safes and vaults. Why take 
chances? See Mosler now and 
be safe! 

Fill in coupon for the free 
record protection survey or 

the booklet, ‘“‘What you should 
know about safes.” 


ze Mosler Safe ¢. 


Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers in principal cities 
Factories: Hamilton, O. 


Largest Builders of Safes 
and Vaults in the World 


Builders of the 
U.S. Gold Storage 
Vault Doors 

at Fort Knox, Ky. 


THE Moser SarFe Co., Dept. © 
320 Firrn Ave., New YorK 1, N. Y. 
I'd like to discuss your free Record Protection 
Survey with my nearest Mosler representative 
Please send free booklet: ‘‘What You Should 
Know About Safes.” 
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Position Open 


Experienced Department Store 
Accountant 
Office Manager 
Controller or Assistant 
Qualified to supervise all accounting op- 


Five or more 
own 


erations of a retail business 


years experience necessary state in 
handwriting background and salary ex- 
pected. Store located in East iexas area 
Address: Box 1009, THE CONTROLLER, 
One East Forty-Second Street, New York, 


N. Y 


Positions Wanted 


Controller—Executive Accountant 


Executive 
ployed offers 
and diversified 


accountant presently em- 
twelve years of heavy in 
experience in 
part 


executive capacity, functioning as 


of top management group, and five years 


of public accounting experience as super- 


vising senior Practical experience in- 


cludes executive committee functions, 
financial planning, salary administration 
and organization planning; development 
of manufacturing expansion, and cost re 
duction programs; developing, analyzing 
and interpreting costs, budgets, inventory 
and cost control, all phases ot general ac- 
counting internal auditing, systems, pro- 
cedures, taxes, financial and cost reports. 
Certified Public Accountant. Age 45 
Salary $15,000-$18.000. Address: Box 


763, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Standard Costs—Budgetary Control 


account- 
more than 
experience with 
budgetary control—au- 
bulletins, books, and 

tor to the new Handbook on 
Cost Ac Methods. More than 
ten years in controllership positions. Ad- 


available 
with 


Institute member 
ant-industrial engineer 
twenty yea practi 
standard 

thor of technical 
contribut t 


ounting 


THE CONTROLLER. 


dress: Box 948, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17, 
Ne YY. 


Assistant Treasurer—Controllet 


Forty-seven years of age—seven years 
in public accounting fourteen ycars as- 
controller for two nationally 
known corporations—member Controllers 
Institute. Address: Box 956, THE CON- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y 


sistant 


Controller—Treasurer or Assistant 

For twenty years—with two substantial 
manufacturers—I have been assisting or 
tackling important executive account- 
ing problems—controls, and 
budgets (preparation, analysis, and inter- 
pretation ), financial statements, auditing, 
taxes, and office management. I am in the 
market for a position now because my 


costs, 


company has liquidated except as a sales 
agent. Controllers Institute member. Age 
16. Health excellent. Married. Locate any- 
where. Compensation desired—opportu- 
nity plus $7,500 up. If you desire, you 
can get in confidence a quick, complete, 
impartial investigation of former employ 
ers and personal references through a well 
known independent personnel consulting 
organization. May I be considered if you 
need help to manage your executive ac 
counting ? Please write or telegraph. Ad- 
dress: Box 985, THE CONTROLLER, One 
East Forty-Second Street, New York 17 
Nex 


Controller—Assistant Controller 


member 
assistant 


Institute desires position as 
controller, controller, or other 
financial officer. He ts Profit Conscious. 
He is accustomed to increasing profits in 
manufacturing concerns by analysis of op- 
erations and development of financial 
controls, cost systems, procedures, effec- 
tive human relations, tax savings and bet- 
ter methods which give immediate data 
needed by executives responsible for 
sales, manufacturing and financial policy 
He is presently employed, college trained, 
15 years old, married and has three de- 
pendents. Address: Box 987, THE CON- 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Administrator- 
Executive Assistant 

General accountant and executive as 
sistant, college graduate (B.B.A.), age 
13, offers twenty-two years of diversified 
experience in the industrial and manufac- 
turing fields, functioning on top manage 
ment levels. Broad experience in general 
accounting, financial statements, budget- 
ing, internal auditing, credits and colle 
tions, office management, statistics, pay 
roll and taxes, material and production 
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schedules and costs, inventory controls, 
office and factory forms, manuals of pro- 
cedure, Remington Rand punched card 
tabulating systems, industrial relations, 
and insurance coverage. Address: Box 
989, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Treasurer—Assistant to 
the President 

A presently employed member of the 
Controllers Institute desires a new con- 
nection as controller, treasurer, or assist- 
ant to the president. Nineteen years of 
diversified experience in manufacturing, 
selling, and research organizations (in 
cluding foreign athliates) and public ac- 
counting. Previously held vositions as 
controller and business manager. Com- 
petent in general management, adminis- 
tration, production and purchase control, 
office management, personnel, cost  sys- 
tems, general and cost accounting, taxes, 
credit and collections, insurance, market 
and price analysis, internal systems and 
procedures. College education, Excellent 
personality and appearance. Age 38, mar 
ried. Salary dependent upon responsi- 
bilities and opportunity. Address: Box 
990, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y 


Controller 


Controller 

Institute member presently employed 
seeks position as controller, assistant con- 
troller, or other comparable position. 
Fourteen years of experience in manufac- 
turing accounting, of which five were as 
controller of company doing $20 million 
sales annually. Broad experience covering 
multi-plant operations, consolidated state- 
ments, standard costs, budgets, taxes, and 
modern machine accounting methods. 
University graduate in accounting, age 
35, married, two children. Address: Box 
992, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Controller—Consultant—Part-Time 

Fourteen years experience as control- 
ler in an executive capacity with two 
large companies available to those com- 
panies not requiring a full-time con- 
troller but in need of the advice and 
counsel on a part-time basis. Familiar 
with all management problems such as 
and control systems, imsur- 
federal and local taxes, inven- 
tories, budgets, financial statements 
and reports, etc. Chicago and Tri-City 
Area. Address: Box 997, THE CON- 
rROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 


New York 17, N. 


sales cost 


ance, 


Treasurer—Controller 
Presently engaged. Desires to make 
change. Fifteen years heavy expert- 
ence Manufacturing corporations multi- 
plant operations. Responsible for fi- 
nancial planning and forecasts, budgets, 
general and cost accounting, standards, 
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credits, taxes. Member of Management 
and Executive Committee. Handling 
bank relations, renegotiation, government 
contacts on government business, ter- 
minations. Interpretation of financial 
results and presentation at management 
meetings. Preparation of financial state- 
ments and reports to board of direc- 
tors. Staff to industrial relations, union 
contract problems, Walsh Healey, Wage 
Hours Acts, College B.A. in Ac- 
counting; member of Controllers In- 
stitute. Address: Box 998, THE CON 
TROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


etc 


Controller 
CPA (N. Y.), Institute 
broad experience and excellent reputa- 
tion, cight years with nationally known 
public accounting firm followed by 
twelve years as controller and secretary 
ot mayor corporation, recently merged, 
is now available. Will take full responsi- 
bility for setting up and maintaining 
effective accounting controls and rec- 
gathering, interpreting and pre- 
scnting to management, currently and 
concisely, the data necessary deter 
mine the financial needs, the 
funds, and measure the results of the 
activities of the enterprise. Alert to 
opportunities for tax savings and other 
economies, and accustomed to the ef- 
ficient handling of heavy responsibili- 
tics. Outstanding references. Salary re- 
quirement moderate. Address: Box 999, 
THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17, N. Y 


member, of 


ords, 


to 
CONSETVE 


Executive Accountant for Controller's 
Staff 
35, family, M.B.A. (Account- 


Age 
Eleven years experience working 


ing) 
with top Management in manutactur- 
ing and engineering research. Practical 
experience includes preparation of pro 
cedure manuals; originating, revising 
and installing systems, budgets, and 
controls; administering all phases of 
government contracts. Proven record of 
effecting cost reductions; creating ef 
ficient co-operative SCTVICE departments 
Address: Box 1000, THE CONTROLLER, 
One East Forty-Sccond Street, New 
York 17, N, YX; 


Comptroller—Assistant Comptroller— 
Executive 

Canadian Chartered Accountant pres- 
ently employed as comptroller desires 
position in the United States as comp- 
troller, assistant comptroller, or onc 
with related responsibilities. Education, 
experience, ability, and personality arc 
such as should qualify for duties and 
responsibilitics in one of those post- 
tions. Would prefer to locate in the 
Dallas-Fort Worth area, but would be 
prepared to locate anywhere in the 
United States. While a permanent posi- 
tion with a progressive firm ts desirable, 
will accept a temporary assignment un- 


til such a position is available and will 
give all enquiries courtesy of a reply 
Address: Box 1001, THE CONTROLLER, 
One East Forty-Second Strect, New 
York:17,.N: Y¥: 
Controller—Financial Executive 
Now and for past six years controller 
of large internationally known manu 
facturing company listed on New York 
Stock Exchange. CPA, university grad- 
uate, member Controllers Institute, 
America Institute of Accountants, and 
N.A.C.A. Experience includes ten years 
with large national public accounting 
firm and ten years administrative fi 
nancial and accounting work in mer 
chandising and manufacturing. Ac 
customed to working as member of top 
executive group. Know how to 
ganize control costs. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in budgeting and long-te rm 
forecasting Best of Details 
available immediately on request. Mar 
Address: Box 1002, THI 
One East Forty-Second 


York 17, N. Y 


Or- 


references 


ried, age 42 
CONTROLLER, 
Street, New 


Controller-—Executive Accountant 

CPA, 
years diversified public accounting and 
ten experience with 
manufacturing Excellent 
background in accounting, 
taxes, costs, finances, and administrative 
phases of business. Now employed, but 
available upon reasonable notice. Ad 
Box 1003, THE CONTROLLER, One 
Forty-Second Street, New York 
N. Y 


age 43, college graduate, ten 


years supe rvisory 
corporations. 
auditing, 


dre SS 

East 

ee 
Insurance Manager 

ex 

states. In 

placing 


Four years industrial insurance 
perience; all types; 
surance experience 
through brokers and with state plans, 
insurance accruals, checking rates, ete 
Licensed New York State insurance 
broker. Age 42, accountancy graduate 
Will consider position as assistant man 
ager. Address: Box 1004, THE CON 
rROLLER, One East Forty-Second Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


various 
includes 


Assistant Controller 

Presently employed assistant control- 
ler desires position offering opportuni- 
ties. Background of eleven 
years experience in procedures, audit- 
ing, federal, state and foreign 
taxes, financial and cost reports in su- 
pervisory capacity in public and in- 
dustrial accounting. Certified Public 
Accountant, married, age 36. Address 
Box 1005, THE CONTROLLER, One East 
Forty-Second Street, New York 
N. Y 


consists 


costs, 


Management Consultant—Controller 

Expert on retail chain management, 
budgets, merchandising, store super- 
vision, constructive analysis of financial 
and operating reports. Systematizations 
and procedures, insurance control, fed- 
eral and state taxation, Presently 
employed in above capacity; seek ad 
vancement. Salary preference: Percent- 
age of profit, $10,000-$12,000 guaran- 
tee. Address: Box 1006, THE CONTROL 
LER, One East Forty-Second Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


etc 


Accountant—Special Work 

W ide experience since 1934 covering 
many lines of business, including seven 
years with two major public accounting 
firms. Rated top senior. CPA since 1938 
Age 35. Highly adaptable. Currently 
employed three days a week on flexible 
schedule (as controller of smaller cor 
poration). Seck occasional work for re 
maining time; or regular Saturday post- 
New York City-New Jersey area. 
$20 a day. Address: Box 1007, THE 
CONTROLLER, One East Forty-Second 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 


tion 


Controller—Treasurer 


I would like to contribute to an in 
crease in sales and profits together with 
a reduction in unit costs. Successful 
record with nationally known com- 
panics Certificate in Accountancy and 
Business Administration. Address: Box 
1008, THE CONTROLLER, One East Forty- 
Second Street, New York 17; N. Y. 
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Graphic Budgets 
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a novel budgeting system 
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through reduced operating costs. 
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